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Editor's note: We all seek happiness and security. The author presents 
rer of his papers on this important subject 


CIVILIZED people are pushed around by their neighbors just as primitive 


ople are pushed around by uncontrolled temperatures and germs. Through 


ice civilized man has discovered how to control many of the forces that 
primitive man. But unexpected social events still upset the peoples 


world. 


When physical forces have upset the people of the western world, 
tists discovered the causes of the upset and worked out ways to control 
Man masters physical energy through the discoveries of exact science 


entists have not been free to search for the causes of upset which 


m from the mischievous behavior of human beings 


The main source of upsetting human behavior is the inability of people 
satisfy their basic needs. One of these is the need for predictable and 


favorable surroundings in which to live. 


(re 


Each human being, from his first day in the outer world, starts con 


ling the people around him. When a tiny baby makes a noise, the people 


nearby respond to it. The little fellow starts early to control the people 


around him; he makes them react to him predictably. 





As the baby grows through childhood and adolescence to adulthood, 
urns to employ a variety of methods for getting favorable reactions from 


people around him. Some of these methods are employed by the people 


See R. Morey The Basic Needs of Man in Society,” Journal of Educational 
wrch, XXXIV (September, 1940), 1-14; especially p 
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of all societies the world over. Thus, money, threats, traditions and oth 


means of control are used by all people to get predictable and favorat 


reactions from their neighbor 


29 


Money is probably the most frequently employed method of controllit 
ehavior. Yet, it is one of the least satisfactory methods. The respons 


that money can buy are often superficial; they s ldom endure. Thus, 


echanical smile of a chauffeur is neither deep nor enduring. If his sala 
s cut, the smile grows faint. If his salary is stoppe 1, the smile is turn 


off. like water from a faucet when a water bill is overdue. A mechani 
mile is a mere surface reaction; it is not supported by the canalyzed ner 
und muscles that lay deep within the reacting body. A mechanical smi 
flits uncertainly on the surface, while the mental life of the individual, th 
: 


controls his predictable actions, carries on steadily underneath. An impul 


working deeply in the nervous system of the man with a mechanical smi 


may whip up at any moment and wipe the smi rom his face 
Servant trouble is a common complaint in homes where servants a 


ly |} 


controlled mostly by money. Too often it happens that a tired business ma 
s 


comes home to dinner and his wife's complaint, “We'll have to fire tl 
hauffeur. His smile is getting gray. He’s efficient. But I can’t stand havit 
his lifeless smile around any longer The chaufteur’s smile was gray fi 
many reasons: his daughter needs dental care, a bridge for her teeth; hi 


amily food fresh in tl 


wife insists on getting a refrigerator to keep the 
dirty city air; his son wants money for books at school. And he thinks h 
better give up smoking, for it may be ruining his health. He can’t afford t 
sk a doctor, for he can’t pay the dentist, the electrician, and the scho 
on his slim salary Making ends meet makes his smile gray. He touches hi fe 
hat, he bows. But his smile doesn’t last. A smile that lingers is seldom th 
product of payment of a price. Smiles bought on the market, for mone 


only, often are not enduring 


CONTROL BY THREATS 


People in any society can be controlled by threats. Hitler often gets hi 
way with weaker people by threatening them. Fahnboolay, a thief and gov 


rnment official in Liberia, forces native chiefs to send him hundreds < 
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CONTROL BY CHARM 


pers of rice beyond their tax due by threatening to break any who re- 
They usually send the rice. Threats of all sorts operate in this world 


lay, and control the behavior of dependent people. 


But threats generate opposition in their victims. Favorable reactions 


* 
. 
7 


| by threats endure only as long as the victim is unable to find another 

yn to his problem of avoiding misery. In a complex civilization, other 
ns are usually at hand. Thus, in democratic western countries, where 

is illegal, the victim can simply escape, avoiding misery by running 
from the place controlled by his oppressor. In Liberia where slavery 
exists, and in modern Germany, the victim cannot run away successfully ; 
Lomaland, Liberia, the victim may avoid the misery threatening him by 
oning his oppressor. In Germany it will take a revolution, aided from 
tside, to free Nazi-controlled people. In America, threatened persons 
ind make counterthreats; some threatened Americans unite in unions 


hemselves from threats; they may strike or hire a lawyer. 


hreats generate counterthreats and are liable to provoke unfavorable 

s in the victim. A menaced victim may not let himself be so con- 

1; he may counterattack physically, or he may go after the threatener 
through the courts. A threatened person, no matter how weak he may be, 
some way to hurt the threatener; he usually finds such a way. For 

on controlling another person’s behavior by threats is unsatisfactory ; 


; the victim to unpredictable and unfavorable activity 


CONTROL BY TRADITION 


societies where science and technology shape so much of human 
inge is rapid and frequent. When these dynamic forces are blocked 
tradition, unpredictable upsets occur in conventional controls of human 
luct. Too many traditions bolster old habit grooves which have to be 
ed to let new habits develop. When a tradition is out of tune with 
vays of satisfying our basic needs, the conflict between the traditional 
nd the new ones may create strain inside us and eventually break 
into upset. Persons who blindly follow traditions which hinder under- 
ling and learning, suffer from inability to get favorable reactions from 


inpredictable neighbors when they do not understand 
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CONTROL BY CHARM 


Charm is of three kinds. In passive charm a neighbor is not opposed 
in some action that he proposes or is engaged in; the individual exhibiting 
this low quality of charm does not in any way block the actions of the re 
sponding neighbor; the charming person is neutral, neither actively sup 
porting his neighbor's response nor opposing it. He simply lets the response 
carry on unopposed. He does not punish and he does not reward the 
responder, except insofar as the absence of punishment is a reward. 


Suppose, for example, a man and his wife are preparing for bed as the 
clock nears midnight. The man suddenly remembers that his favorite sym 
phony was being broadcast. Remarking that the Scheherazade was on the 
air, he snapped the radio into life. She was tired from an afternoon of 
shopping. She wanted to sleep. She also didn’t want to interrupt his wish 
to hear the symphony. She simply undressed and went to bed, without pro- 
test and without open approval by smile or word of his interest in a long 
symphony. She revealed in her quiet acceptance of his action, and in not 
opposing it, the third degree of charm, called passive charm. 


A more attractive type of charm involves support on the part of the 
charming person of another's action. It may be called active charm. The 
helpful smile, and the approving word and gesture are often a part of active 
charm. A friendly, agreeable person, who supports what we do with a 
smile, or other sign of approval, reveals active, cooperative charm. This is 
the most common type of charm, through which a person helps his neighbor 


carry out a graceful and pleasant response 


In the case of the husband and tired wife going to bed at a late hour, 
by using active charm, the tired wife smiles her approval, thereby facilitating 
her husband's interest in and increasing his pleasure from his action of 
turning on the music. Her contribution to his pleasure was active, not 
passive; she did nothing original, but her approval was made evident 
through a surface approval easily turned on. It might be called empathetic 
charm, The approving wife felt herself into the wish of her husband, and 
facilitated his carrying it out. 

The finest type of charm is creative, It is based on understanding of 


the fortunate person whom it favors. An ingredient in addition to under 
standing is the desire and ability to help another carry out pleasant and 
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fying actions. Creative charm reaches deeply into the charming per 


sed n's mind, and brings profound intelligence into play. To understand an- 
ting r person, however simple that person may be, requires an intelligence 
re is apparently rare. Creative charm is often not spontaneous; it may 
up re profound analysis of another person's habits and wishes. It is the 
ns . t type of charm; not easy to acquire 
th Creative charm encourages actions that may eventually produce endur 
pleasures, regardless of the pleasurableness of the immediate action 
the ted. Sometimes the person showing this sympathetic creative charm 
ym lly upsets a poorly oriented individual in order that the victim can be 
the led in another direction which will yield more enduring pleasure than 
of ld follow without the orientation. This sort of rebuilding of habits 
ish not often appear in creative charm. Usually, a person of creative charm, 
r0- ts for approval those joyful actions which are already gaily under 
no = way an 1 which will continue to produce pleasure as the person lives on. 
ROC Returning to the man and wife and music, the picture changes in 
tive charm. The tired wife, knowing her husband's casual taste for 
the ind his liking for the Scheherazade, had quietly studied music 
*he ppreciation; she had discovered several new aspects of symphonies that 
ive ed her. When her husband turned to music, regardless of the hour 
a i her fatigue, she joined him with words of approval. And quietly, she 
is his curiosity with a neat comparison between a part of the piece 
or y were hearing and a part of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. The next 
brought home records of Beethoven's Seventh and played them to 
racing the interesting contrast. Their interest developed. Ten years 
= ne of their most fascinating friends was a composer. And his friends, 
nb they met from time to time, brought both of them ideas and interests 
- made their lives much more joyful than they otherwise would 
- een 
nt 
tic Naturally, they could not have followed this interest in music if they 
ad not been able to buy music and recordings. A basic condition for 
of any sort, is some degree of security. Of course, a few people 
P the insecurity of slums are charming individuals. But persons un 
ws ) forget themselves, because of insecurity or faulty training, frequently 
as to generate in others the favorable responses that are produced by 


Control of the behavior of others by charm is possible only where 
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the charming person is sufficiently secure so that his nervous system with it 


allied organs can respond freely, fully and favorably when he is stimulated 


Charm involves supporting the other person's action by, not, opposin; 


it, or by approving it, or by helping it to develop gracefully. 


The best way to get favorable responses from the people around us i 
through charming behavior based on understanding of their basic needs 
Knowledge of these needs is not easy to get. To discover such truth, beyon 
the screen of false and misleading pretenses around us, requires penetratin 
insight and scientific study of human behavior. Since all human beings seek 
predictable, and favorable, surroundings, and since a man’s neighbors react 
to him most predictably and favorably when he stimulates them with crea 
tive charm, grounded on fundamental understanding of their interests an 
actions; then it seems to be the duty of teachers to arouse and train int 
their students, both young and old, the fundamental habits of scientifi 
thinking, the habit of curiosity and the habit of comparing, so that all of u 


can get more of what we seck 
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IN BIOLOGY 





COLLEGE STUDENTS INTERES! 


P. A. DAVIES 


[ Lou 
© hinds in the lite re of education ny 1 ts of 
ducationalist t rientate e schools progt f activities to 
pupil n 1s The wr presents a udy of the rests of 
lents in biological s as a contribution to these effort 


H the gradual shift of emphasis in education from the mastery of 
atter as an end in itself to the careful reconsideration of the needs 
paramount problem in education becomes that of determining 


Not until we have a more adequate understanding of these 


will our teaching become really effective. Although the sources of 


relative to needs are many, each is an important aid in obtaining a 
re. Student interest is one of these aids. Nearly all the available 


yn student interest in biology has come from below the college 


} 


study thus at the college level appears important.’ 


study to determine student interests at the college level, an interest 


tion check list pertinent to the materials in the course was given to 


C 


ntering the beginnning zoology and botany courses. The zoological! 


formation check list contained 200 topics distributed over a wide 


a -~ : - , 
zoological subjects and was given to 133 students. The botanical 


] 


information check list of 173 topics was related to a wide range of 


subjects and was given to 109 students. In the construction of the 


ts the field of biology was divided into eighteen major divisions 


visions were: (1) inheritance and variation, (2) development in 


(3) physiology of organisms, (4) organic evolution, (5) eco 
t of biology, (6) morphology of organisms, (7) ecology of or 


(8) uses of biological information, (9) philosophy of biology, 


thods used in the study of biology, (11) inter-relationship of biology 


1 


helds of learning, (12) sources of biological information, (13) dis 


} 


of organisms, (14) vocational opportunities in biology, (15) classi 


Organisms, (16) biology and its subdivisions, (17) historical 


Ken! ) ‘ 1 1 1 ’ . ‘ . 
iology, (18) centers of biological research and their contributions 


Fitzpatrick. Science Interests. New York: Bur ot Publications, Teachers 
nbia University, 
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Each major division was divided into as many zoological or botanica 
topics as it was deemed desirable in order to cover the range of the division 
The students were asked to rate each topic as follows: (1) much interest ir 
the topic, (2) mild interest in the topic, or (3) no interest in the topic. Or 
these bases, student ratings for each topic were made. The average of th 
topic ratings in each division gave the division rating 

In an attempt to understand if the students interest or lack of interes 
was due to knowledge he possessed about the topics, a test containing a tes 


tem pertinent to each topic was given at the same time as the interest 


information check list. Percentage ratings were made for each test item. The 
average percentage ratings for the test items pertinent to the topics in a 


livision give the division test rating. 
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Au re Pre- Biology Chemestry E emantary Home Miscellaneous No 


Students Medial Denta Murs Mayors Ebucahon Econormcs Group Major 
Fic. 1.—The percentage of responses to zoological topics made by various group 


ings of students. The blackened areas indicate the percentage of topics in which stt 


} 


dents were interested; the cross-hatched areas, in which they were only mildly 
interested; and the light areas, in which they were not interested. The miscellaneot 
group contained students with various majors (history, languages, english, etc.), eact 
f which formed too small a group to have a separate rating. The no-major group 
yntained students who did not specify a majo 
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STUDENTS INTEREST IN BIOLOGY 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Interests in the zoological topics by various groups of students are 


n in Figure 1. It will be observed from the figure that there is a defi 
srouping of interests. The majority of topics (blackened areas) were of 
t to all the groups. The average topic interest was 51.43 per cent 
hemistry majors were interested in the largest number of topics (62.87 
t), followed closely by the pre-medical group (58.39 per cent) and 
gy majors (56.01 per cent). The pre-dental group, with a topic 
of only 44.74 per cent, was the lowest group. The interests of the 
ry education majors, home economic majors, miscellaneous group 
jor group were between the biology majors and the pre-dental 
Topics which had a mild interest (cross-hatched areas) were next in 
an average of 33.76 per cent. The elementary education majors 
ghest mildly interested percentage (43.08), while the chemistry 
exhibited the lowest percentage (16.15). The other groups occupy a 
between these two extremes. The percentage of topics in which no 
was manifested (light areas) was relatively low. The average for 
is was only 14.81 per cent The biology majors with 6.61 per cent 
lowest, while the chemistry majors with 20.98 per cent and the home 


) 


1 ’ 
majors with 20.24 per cent vie closely for the highest average 


~~ 


} 


] e I shows the distribution of interest in the zoological divisions 


isions, such as inheritance and variation, development in animals 


yf zoology, and morphol Py 
1 


*h interest rate: while other divisions, such as centers of zoological 


.) Organic evolution, economic as} ect 


ind their contributions, historical aspect of zoology, biology and it 
‘ ‘ 4 


lassification of animals, vocation opportunities in zoology. and 


tion of animals have a lower interest rate. The remaining divisions 


een these extremes. The range of interest was from 79.02 per cent 


] s , s+ “ } | ~ 
per cent, with an average of {3 per cent. The mild and non 
outete Saeed } A eee tare ae . Th ae ee 
races increased as me interest fate aecreased 1 range Or Mia 


was from 17.15 per cent to 47.98 per cent, while the range of non 
was from 2.32 per cent to 30.13 per cent. The lowest non-interest 
wn in divisions on development in animals, inheritance and varia 
and physiology; and the highest non-interest rate in divisions on 
nal opportunities, historical aspects of zoology, and centers of 


il research and their contributions 
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TABLE | 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAJor DIVISION INTERESTS AND 
Division TEsT RATINGS IN ZOOLOGY 


Major Mildly Not Division test 
division Interested interested interested rating** 
number* per cent per cent per cent per cent 

] 79. 02 17. 15 3. 83 40. 60 

2 78. 6 19. 03 2. 32 88. 65 
3 1. 50 23. 31 » 19 23. 30 
4 68. 11 22. 60 9. 29 9. 26 
: 60. 97 26. 52 12. 51 22. 70 

€ 5. 82 31. 54 12. 64 80. 53 
54. 96 6. 70 R. 34 24. 30 

8 4. 21 87.4 8. 34 20. 17 

’ 2. 71 32. 19 15. 10 26. 64 

10 1. 2 31. 44 l 36 23. 63 
ll 44. 44 33. 69 21. 87 23. 02 
12 43. 69 1. 96 14.3 18. 17 
13 39. 43 41.21 19. 36 20. 29 
14 37. 68 32. 19 . 13 23. 30 
1S 37. 67 41. 97 20. 36 28. 19 
16 6. 92 44. 22 18. 86 10. 52 
l 29. 41 46.4 24. 12 33. 08 
18 29.4 47.98 22. 62 9.77 

A verag 43 43. 7é 14.8 23. 67 

* The divis numbers correspond to the 4 livisions g duc 
** The division test ratings are the percental averages of tl r st questions rked 


he reasons for the interest in the differer 


It is important to know t 


divisions. Why were the students interested in certain divisions and mildly 


9 not interested in others? Was it because of knowledge they possesse 
about the division or because of some other reason? The division test ratings 


(Table 1) give a partial answer to these questions. The data show that the 


test ratings are varied and low. The highest test rating was 40.60 per cent 
I 


while the lowest was 9.26 per cent. The average for all the division test 


ratings was only 23.67 per cent. Except for the two highest ratings (in 
heritance and variation, and development in animals) and a low ratins 


(centers of zoological research and their contributions), there appears to be 


only a scattered relationship between division interests and test ratings. The 


division test rating for historical aspects in zoology was third in line 


although the interest rate was second from the lowest. The test ratings as 


whole indicate that knowledge alone plays but a minor rdle in determining 


interest and that interest or lack of interest must be based largely on other 


reasons 
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TABLE 


STUDENTS INTEREST IN BIOLOGY 


I] 


rION OF THE MAJOR DIVISION INTERESTS AND DIVISION TEST 
RATINGS IN BOTANY 





Mildly Not Division test 
Interested interested interested rating** 
per cent per cent | per cent per cent 
48. 60 | 37. 77 13. 63 27. 01 
46. 94 | 39. 44 13. 62 24. 60 
43. 47 | 41. 82 14.7 15. 28 
43. 48 38. 42 18. 10 17. 16 
40. 43 40. 46 19. 11 20. 20 
46. 79 38. 23 14. 98 | 26. 34 
31. 68 44. 07 24. 25 9. 60 
47. 08 27. 02 25. 90 | 23. 99 
42. 63 35. 55 21. 82 | 14. 92 
34. 00 56. 86 9.14 13. 27 
48. 68 29. 28 22. 04 33. 29 
29.17 49.33 21. 50 15. 13 
34. 44 42. 42 23. 14 16. 67 
27. 09 41.17 31. 74 11. 53 
42.13 36. 19 21. 68 7.16 
26. 31 47. 33 26. 36 20. 10 
22. 97 51. 78 25. 25 13. 77 
$2. 15 39. 91 27. 94 | 10. 00 
38. 22 40. 85 20. 83 | 18. 33 


sion numbers correspond to the major divisions given in the introduction 
n test ratings are the percental averages of the number of test questions marked cor- 


Visi 


ret An analysis of topic interests gives the key which unlocks the reasons 
idly t the division interest. An analysis shows that topic interests fall in four 
Sse il groups: (1) information that is applicable to immediate needs, (2) 
ings king topics which excite curiosity, (3) materials applicable to a particular 
the ion, and (4) desire to know more about certain aspects of zoology 
cen students are interested in topics which have a direct application to them 
ies s, Such as the structure and function of tissues, organs and organ systems 
(in the human body, development of various parts of the human body, im 
Has tance of hormones and vitamins to life, causes and treatment of diseases, 
. requirements of the body for maintenance and health, etc. Topics of 
The st through curiosity were: origin of life, evidences of evolution, meth 
a d in the development of new types of animals, characteristics of living 
future of the human race, etc. Vocational interest of students were 
yal The pre-medical students show a high interest rate for all topics 
te ning to medicine, the chemistry majors for chemical aspects of biology, 
the! 


nd the biology majors for those topics with a vocational implication, 





ome economic majors for the value and uses of foods in the human 
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etc. In a few cases a high correlation was evident between high interest rat 
and high test ratings, indicating that some interest is based on a previo , 
knowledge about the topic. The low general interest rate in certain division 
as centers of zoological research and their contributions, historical aspect 
of zoology, zoology and its subdivisions, vocational opportunities in zoology 
etc., may be explained in part by the low percentage (7.52) of biolog 
majors as compared to a high percentage (49.62) of non-science majors in 
the group of experimental students. 
Interests in the botanical topics by various groups of students are giver 


,) 


in Figure The data show that although a wide variation is evident, ther 
is a definite grouping of interests. For all students, the topics of intere 
(blackened area) were slightly below the topics of mild interest (cross 
hatched area) and considerably above the topics with no interest (ligh 


area). The elementary education majors, miscellaneous group, biology ma 
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Fic. 2.—The percentage of responses to botanical topics made by various group 


ings of students. The blackened areas indicate the percentage of topics in which stv 
dents were interested; the cross-hatched areas, in which they were only slightly inte: 
ested; and the light areas, in which they were not interested. The miscellaneous grou} 
contained students with various majors (economics, english, history, etc.), each ot 
which formed too small a group to have a separate rating. The no-major grou 
contained students who did not specify a major 
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t rat no major group, and chemistry majors showed the highest botanical 
viol rest rate; while the pre-dental and pre-medical groups show a lower in 
sion t. In the number of topics of mild interest, the pre-medical, no-major, 


biology groups were above the average for all students, while the ele 


spec 
= tary education majors, chemistry majors, no-major group, and the pre 
aloe tal majors were below the average for all students. The pre-dental group 
ws in the highest no-interest percentage, followed closely by the chemistry 
: while biology majors and the miscellaneous group show the lowest 
give iterest percentage. 
ther 4 comparison of the data given in Figures 1 and 2, show that zoological 
tere topics have a higher percentage interest than the botanical topics. While in 
Cross gy the topics of interest were above those of mild interest, the reverse 
(ligk true in botany. Also, the no-interest rate was lower in zoology than in 
y ma y. In zoology the highest interest rate was shown by chemistry majors, 


al group, and biology majors; while in botany the elementary 

yn majors, miscellaneous group, and biology majors ranked the 

hest. The biology majors were the only group to rank above the average 

r all students in both zoology and botany. The pre-dental group had the 

vest interest rate in both zoology and botany. 

[he distribution of interests in the botanical divisions is shown in 

II. The divisions on interrelationships of botany to other fields of 

inheritance and variation, uses of botanical information, develop- 
plants, morphology of plants, physiology of plants, and evolutioa ’ 
n plants have high percentage interests; while historical] aspects of botany, 
ind its subdivisions, vocational opportunities in botany, sources of 
information, plant ecology, and centers of botanical research and 
ntributions have lower percentage interests. The range of interest 


he division was from 48.60 per cent to 22.97 per cent, with an average 


anal 


per cent; while the range of mild interest was from 27.02 per cent 





86 per cent, with an average of 40.85 per cent. In the no-interest 











J p, the range was from 9.14 per cent to 31.74 per cent, with an average of 
vajer 83 per cent. 

- a mparison of the data given in Tables I and II show considerable dif- 
7 s in the interests in zoological and botanical divisions. The range of 
ge t was greater in the zoological divisions (51.43 per cent) than in the 


Baek 1 oa - - ; s . : ‘ . 
grout al divisions (38.2: per cent). The division, inheritance and variation 
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ranked high in both groups. An analysis of the topics in this divisio 
shows that in botany students were interested in how plants were develope 
and improved, while in zoology interest ran high in topics related to humat 
inheritance and variation. Other divisions of interest in zoology were ir 
development and physiology, while in botany in interrelationships wit! 
other fields of learning and with uses of botanical knowledge. 


} 


[he division test ratings in botany are given in Table II. The tab! 


shows that the two highest division interests, the interrelationships of botan 


to other fields of learning and inheritance and variation in plants, have tl 
In the remaining divisions there is a noticeable lack « 


highest test ratings 
coherency in test ratings. As in the zoological divisions (Table I), tl 
(18.33 per cent). Th 


indicates, as was found for zoology, that knowledge plays only a minor rol 


botanical divisions have a low average test rating 


in determining divisional interest or lack of interest 


An analysis of botanical topic interests suggest the reasons for th 


division interests. The interests appear to fall into three general groups 
(1) interest stimulated through striking topics which excite curiosity, (2) 


topics which suggest uses of botanical information and (3) desire to know 


t 
more about certain aspects of botany. Samples of topics which excite curiosit 
are: relationship of botany to chemistry and physics, how new plants ar 


developed, origin of plant life, structures present in leaves, hayfever pri 
ducing plants, and how seeds are produced. Topics which suggest uses o 
botanical information are: techniques of plant breeding, means of eradica 
tion of uncesirable plants, and plants which are suitable for landscapin 
purposes. In a number of cases a high correlation exists between high ir 
terest rates and high test ratings, indicating that in certain cases knowledge 
plays a rdle in determining interest. 


In a comparison of botanical and zoological topic interests and topi 
test ratings, it is clearly evident that students in zoology not only have 


: 
i 


higher interest rate and a wider range of interests but also have more it 
formation about zoology than botany. While curiosity and knowledge re 
interest in both zoology and botany, immediate needs an 


sulted in 
vocational interests were more important in zoology than botany as a basi 


of selection. However, students were more interested in uses of botanica 


information than zoological information 
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STUDENTS INTEREST IN BIOLOGY 1‘ 


SUMMARY 


tesults from interest-information check lists given to students entering 


ginning zoology and botany courses indicate that in zoology the stu 


ere interested in 51.43 per cent, mildly interested in 33.76 per cent, 
interested in 14.81 per cent of the topics; while in the botany the 
were interested in 38.22 per cent, mildly interested in 40.85 per 
1 not interested in 20.83 per cent of the topics. In zoology, the 
y majors had the highest interest rate, followed respectively by the 
al group, biology majors, no-major group, home economic majors, 


us group, elementary education majors, and the pre-dental group 


ny, the elementary education majors had the highest interest rate, 


respectively by the miscellaneous group, biology majors, no-major 
mistry majors, pre-medical group, and pre-dental group 


zoological divisions which had high interests were inheritance and 
in animals, development in animals, physiology, organic evolution, 
uspects of zoology, and morophology ; while the botanical divisions 

1 high interest rate were uses of botanical information, inheritance 


ition in plants, development in plants, morphology, organic 


mn, and physiology. 


test ratings indicate that knowledge, or the desire to know 
the subject, play only a partial rdle in determining interest in 
nd botany. Analysis of topic interests indicate that in zoology 
n that is applicable to immediate needs, curiosity excited through 
topics, and materials applicable to a particular vocation play im 


r6les in determining interests; while in botany the striking topics 


curiosity and topics which suggest uses of botanical information 


portant rdéles in determining interests 
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a An important lition for eftect arning and teach 
g knowledge of the effects of various teacher-pupil activities and the 
t ¢ t yed. The authors present data of the 
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INTRODUCTION 
A CONDITION of good teaching and good educational research ts 


teaching instruments used. Tests are in u 


knowledge of the effects of the teaching 

for one p e or another in the great majority of classrooms in the count: 
1 e€asily stand as on the most effective instruments at the teacher 

’ 1. Good tests afford the pupil tangible evidence of success or failur 

together with such psyche logical v € ’ ies from knowledge thereof 


They used to motivate pupils and to apprise the teacher of the suc 
ss of his efforts, and the like, as is well known. Moreover, the taking of 


is not a waste of the student’s time: it is a valuable use of his time 


1 reason to believe that the pupil learns as much minute for 


inute in taking an objective test as he does in any other type of activity of 


the school day. Genuine learning results from the sheer taking of such 


pf ition is made before its taking 


ven when no speci repara f 
eve pe i I ©} ari C 
Spitzer has shown that the taking of an unannounced multiple-choice 
t \ e aid to retention, the ettects being quite noticeable 63 day 
' 
fterward. the nest interv if gated by him. Incidentally, maximun 
5 u ( 1 when the tests followed within two or three days the 
study exercise. The value decreased as the interval between learning and th 
iving of the st increased.? 

Sones 1 Stroud found that the taking of an ltiple choice test one t 
hre 1 study period pri ed a significantly greater yield than di 
Ir ‘ t val loes not automatically flo 
f know g a ichiev it. W nay expect it to do so with an 
f nt o if the pup: e motivated, if such achievement matte 
S fail A respect 1 end inevitably brings pleasu 
W t idifferent ends, there is no reason to expect such 
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OBJECTIVE TEST QUESTIONS 


reading of the learning material after a like interval. Here also the 
of the test decreased as the interval between learning and testing in- 
d. Since the value of rereading was not affected by the time interval 


» 


en learning and testing, rereading assumed a position of greater 


nce than the testing after about two weeks.* 


It was suggested by Spitzer that additional learning value might accrue 


the practice of allowing pupils to examine, even for a short while, 


orrected papers. It is the object of this article to report the results of 
r investigation directed toward the testing of his suggestion. Curtis 


1 Wood, comparing four different methods of correcting papers, concluded 


were valuable, but that those which provided for a systematic 


ssion of the test items were of greatest value.‘ 


PROCEDURI 


[he learning material was connected text, embodied in a 1350 word 
phlet, on the history of books and book making, prepared in two com- 
le forms, herein referred to as A and B. Two 4-response, 30-item tests 


esponding one each to the two forms of text material, were employed in 


experiment The pupils were allowed 15 minutes in which to read and 


ly the material. A list of questions and directions for further study ap- 


the end of the articles. Fifteen minutes were allowed for the 


ve tests which were taken at the close of the learning exercise 


[he subjects were 125 tenth, and 125 eleventh, grade pupils. The con- 


} 


the experiment were carried out in the regular English classes, 


regular teachers in charge. All subjects studied, on different occa- 


th sets of material and took both tests. One set of material was 


condition in which the corrected test papers were returned to 
(Condition I) ; the other, in the condition in which the papers 
returned (Condition II). The two sets of material and the tem- 


of the two conditions were counterbalanced in order to control 


M. Sones and J. B. Stroud, “Review, with Special Reference to Temporal 
,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (1940), 665-676 
F. D. Curtis and G. G. Woods, “A Study of the Relative Teaching Value of 
n Practices in Correcting Examination Papers,” The School Review, 
I (1929), 615-623 
lso an article by F. D. Curtis and W. C. Darling, “Teaching Values of 
Practices in Correcting Examination Papers,” The School Review, XL (1939), 
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possible differences in difficulty of the text material (or tests) and practi 
effects, respectively. 

For example, the students in Class 1 studied text material A for 1 
minutes and subsequently took the appropriate examination. On the next day 
their corrected test papers were returned to them. These they were allowe 
to examine for a period of five minutes, after which time they were taken uy 
Six days afterward the test was repeated without warning. Two weeks later 
the pupils of this same class studied text material B, took the test, and, after 
a lapse of a week, took the test again. The two conditions were applied it 
the same order in Class 2, but with the provision that material B was usc 
in Condition I and A, in Condition II. Material A was administered t 
Class 3 under Condition II, followed by material B, under Condition 
Material B was administered to Class 4 under Condition II, followed | 
material A, under Condition I. The materials and temporal order of Cond 
tions I and II were similarly crosschecked with the other classes. 

The teachers scored the test papers by placing a cross with a colored 
pencil to the left of the number of the correct response. This procedure not 
only enabled the pupil to know whether or not his answer was right, but 
also, if wrong, which one of the remaining responses was correct. The papers 
were returned to the pupils on the day following their taking the test. 

Inasmuch as both conditions were administered to all of the 250 sul 
jects, the problem of equating groups does not arise. Although the two set 
of material were not equated prior to the beginning of the experiment, any 
possibility of the results’ being influenced by inequalities in material w 
eliminated by the use of a counterbalanced order. Practice effect was likewis 
controlled by a counterbalancing of temporal order of the two conditions 
It is assumed, therefore, that any differences greater than chance may | 
attributed to the difference between the two conditions: I, returning t 
corrected papers to the pupils for inspection, and II, not returning the: 
In no case were the pupils informed that the test would be repeated at 
subsequent date. 

RESULTS 


The following circumstances of the experiment were common to a 


subjects: reading and studying the text material, taking a 30-item, 4-respon 
test immediately after the study period, and a retaking of the test one week 
later. We know that between two equated groups of pupils, one of whi 
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a suitable test of this kind subsequent to a reading of text material and 
of which does not take a test, considerable difference will be found in 
r scores on the test, or a comparable test, administered a week afterwards. 
group having the benefit of the test will show a small average decrement; 


.e group not having the benefit of the initial test will show a larger decre- 


nt, perhaps twice that of the former group. Hence it follows, since all of 
r subjects under both conditions took such a test immediately after the 
arning exercise, they would not show a large decrement in test perform- 
e when the test was repeated a week later. Therefore, if inspection of the 
ted papers has any appreciable advantage, the pupils must show a gain, 
working under this condition, over their initial scores. Examination 
the results in Table I shows this to have been the case. 


TABLE I 


[THE EFFECT OF ALLOWING PUPILS TO INSPECT THEIR CORRECTED TEST PAPERS 





| 
Mean | Mean 
Condition N first second | Dif. 8. E. 
testing testing | dif. 
I. Papers inspected 125 | 21. 46 25. 16 
J 
II. Papers not inspected 12 21. 50 20. 01 5. 15 211 
I I. Papers inspected _ - 125 21.27 | 25.01 
II. Papers not inspected | 125 21. 83 20.39 | 4. 62 . 176 


il. Totaln = 250. Each subject participated in both conditions. 
12. S.D. (second testing) AI = 1.86, AII = 1.46, BI = 1.37, BIT = 1.41;S.E.f = .166,.131, 


126, respectively. 


Substantial differences are found in favor of Condition I, that of allow- 


ig pupils to inspect their corrected papers. The ratio of the difference be- 


n the means and the standard error of the difference is 24.4, material A, 
26.2, material B. 


A question which will naturally arise as the reader examines the re- 
f this investigation is whether or not any genuine learning took place 
result of the experimental method introduced. Did the pupils merely 
iber the correct responses, gua responses, or their corresponding num- 
without there having been any important additions to their fund of 


, 


In one sense, learning is learning to make a response. If, how- 


ive 
SA wa 


ich learning consists in remembering that item number 1 is the cor- 
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rect response to the statement “Vellum is made from,” or if he remembers 


“the skin of a calf,” as a sheer rote process, without meaning to him, we 
should all agree that such a learned response has little or no educational valu 


Concerning the foregoing it may be said that the correct respons 


have meaningful relationships to the test statements. If one learns that 


vellum is made from the skin of a calf, it should not make much differenc 
where he learned it. It is a self-contained statement. In the second place, i 
is doubtful if the pupils could have remembered, as a rote process, by posi 
tion or otherwise, a significant number of correct responses in a thirty-iten 
test, for a period of a week. Moreover, the pupils were given no indicatior 
that the test would be repeated. In making their examinations of the cor 


rected test papers, their most natural incentive would have been to gain 


additional information about the subject plus some natural curiosity to se 
how well they did. It should be said that one-half of the subjects wer 
allowed to inspect their corrected papers in the first experimental situatio: 
and the other half in the second. Since the latter half had, in the first situa 
tion, previously taken the test and retaken it a week later, they may hav 
had some reason to suspect that, in the second experimental situation, th 
test would be given again. However, separate analysis of the results wit 
respect to the temporal order of the two conditions gives no indication that 
this was a factor in the general results. That is, Condition I was as effective 
when it appeared in the first temporal position as when it appeared in the 


second. 
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mbers ACCURACY OF TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


n, wi J. Howarp Lewis 
value Greenwood, Mississippi 


ON SC : : : . : : , : 
Editor's note: The questionnaire is an instrument frequently used in 


; that the collection of data. The author presents data on the unreliability of many 

erence teacher responses. 

ace, THR questi sme j . her extensively as aed “~~ h 
LHE questionnaire is used rather extensively as an instrument for the 


_ ithering of data. This wide use of the question blank emphasizes the im- 


ines tance of investigating the accuracy of the data so gathered. If a large 
catiot rcentage of the returns are inaccurate, then educational literature contains 
nag ny assertions of doubtful value. The present study* has as its purpose 
| Bat ported by teachers about themselves. 

achag An entire city school system of a city of 14,000 people was recently 
gg irveyed by a corps of college professors. Part of the survey involved a study 
nation of personal data concerning the 86 teachers in the city system, and data 
situ 


were gathered by means of a questionnaire submitted to each teacher. In 


hax filling in the survey blanks the teachers reported that some of the questions 


a, th were not clear. This statement led the writer to believe that the teacher, 
rit . ° . ° ° ° 

) WK with the best of intentions, might make incorrect responses on questionnaire 

n tha forms 

ective "T" 3 ° . . . ~ . 4 : 

ace There were not enough city teachers to make a very conclusive investi- 

in the 


gation, so the county teachers were brought into the study when it was 
found that they had filled in blanks for the county superintendent which 
were similar to the survey blanks. There were, then, two sets of teacher 
data already in existence—the questionnaires of the survey (for the city 
eachers), and the blanks of the county superintendent (for the county 
ichers).. 
lo check the accuracy of data obtained by the survey questionnaire, 
y the county superintendent on his blanks, the writer prepared a 
mnaire that would be clearer and more specific than either of the 
t blanks. The writer’s questionnaire attempted to avoid some of the 
rces of ambiguity and uncertainty which had been present in the other 
However, it also included (duplicated) a number of items which 


vestigation of the accuracy of questionnaire data of one sort—those 


* The full report of the study is available in the following: “Accuracy of Teacher 


naire Data.” Master's thesis. Duke University, Durham, N. C. 1939. 124 p 
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were in satisfactory form on the earlier blanks, just to check on the con 
sistency of report to the very same question. 

The author's questionnaires were distributed so that each white and 
Negro teacher in the county school system and in the city school system 
would receive one. Approximately 240 out of 275 questionnaires distributed 
were returned filled in. Inasmuch as this study was made on a comparative 
basis, however, only pairs of questionnaires were used. That is, the author's 
questionnaire was usable only if there was a survey blank, or a county blank, 
already on file for the same teacher, to match with it. On this basis, 216 
pairs of questionnaires were available for this study, which represents 
returns from about 75% of the teachers in both the city and county groups 
Usable pairs of questionnaires were as follows: 


White city teachers .....--- eT TRE fe PT 31 
po 45 
Negro city teachers ...-.------- soitiiem initiate geaeasmaseniueiaaiel 24 
Negro county teachers -.---- a ae ee nt ee 116 

a a ee ee pe ee ——— 


The author's questionnaire was filled in by the city teachers within two 
weeks after they had filled in the survey questionnaire. There was little time 
for the facts underlying the responses on these blanks to change materially 
Approximately half of the county superintendent's blanks were filled in by 
the county teachers within a thirty-day period prior to the filling in of the 
author's blanks. The other half were filled in at varying times during the 
1938-39 school year. On the reports made earlier in the year there may 
be some legitimate reason for variations from the facts reported on thi 
author's questionnaires. On the other hand, anyone using these county 
superintendent's reports would use them as representing this school year, 
and the variations would be in the data even though not suspected. 

The problem was attacked by comparing the response to an item o1 
the author's blank with the response given to the same item by the same 
teacher on the survey or county blank. Response errors (variations) in 
cluded: omission of an essential part of the response on either of a pair of 
questionnaires; omission of all data to a question on one questionnaire 
partially wrong responses; and responses which were entirely in error. 


This study is probably concerned more with the reliability of reported 
data than with their validity, because it cannot be assumed that answers 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


the author's questionnaire were entirely correct, so that it could 
as an infallible criterion. In some cases, however, where questions 
county and survey blanks appear to be ambiguous, and the author's 
ns appear to be clear and simple, there are definite implications as to 
To the extent that one cares to assume that the responses to the 
juestions were sufficiently correct to serve as a useful criterion, the 

is directly concerned with validity 
In making the analysis of the responses on the pairs of questionnaires, 
found that there were 17 items that could be compared on the county 
ind 22 items that could be compared on the city reports. The 


f variations (errors) on individual reports ranged from two to 


een on the county teachers’ blanks, and from two to fourteen on the 


hers’ blanks. One blank contained as many as fourteen variations, 
a single blank in the entire group showed less than two variations. 
muurths of the county teachers and nearly three-fourths of the city 


made from six to ten variations on their reports @ 


Averages were computed in the 216 reports in regard to the total 
errors that were made on the individual blanks. It was found that 
eacher made an average of 7.5 response errors on his blank, 

i4% of the 17 response items which could be compared. The 

ty teacher made 8.2 response errors on his report, which is 37% 
items which could be compared on the city reports. The average 


was about two-fifths in error 


[Three types of analyses were used in the study of these data: each 
is studied to ascertain the per cent of the group who showed varia- 
their responses to it; the responses of the entire group to certain 
ere averaged and averages on the two sets of reports compared; the 
le of the response errors for several items were correlated with the 


1 


Values 


regard to the per cent of the group who showed variations in their 
5 to a particular item, it was found that response errors ranged from 
the least troublesome item to 96% on the most troublesome item 

of the items showed fifty per cent of the group, or more, respond 
rently on the two blanks. The per cent of the teachers whose pairs 


nks showed variations on single items is listed below, by items: 
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Professional training ..--~-- sani ve 
Name (without instructions) 

Extra school duties .___-- fe 

Licenses with dates of issue 

Dependents ---- ae 

Class preparations per week 

Experience (present position) 

College, summer school, correspondence work done 
Professional books read __-- ae. 

Number pupils taught per week 

Grades, classes, or sections taught per week 

Hours in civic activity per week 

Professional Magazine s read 

Experience (outside present pos: tion) 

Attendance at professional meetings ----- ‘ 
pe ee le ed a 
Licenses without dates of issue - : 

Room and board costs 

Membership in professional! organizations —- 

Age »«..- 

Experience (present ade dress) 

Pesmeneat home address 

Name (with instructions) 

Teaching assignment 

Class periods taught per week 

Salary 

Length of class periods 

Marital status 


ee 


78 
8 
76 


The average values for the group, computed on the two sets of report 


did not show great variation. In most of the items on which averages we 


obtained there was almost exact correspondence In several instances, how 


ever, the differences appeared to be serious. A summary of the grou; 


averages for certain items is given below: 


I Wr 
Quest 
Number of Dependents | 2 
Salary i $ OY 
Cost of room and board (Negro | $9. § 
Hours in extra school duties 7 
No. of pupils taught per week 12 
Classes with similar pre paration il 
(srades, Classes, OTF sec ns per week ae | 


County and 


rs Survey 

mnaire | Quest onnair 

2 2.5 

7: $528. 0 

94 $10. 03 

g 6.4 
617 

2 16. ¢ 
16. 8 
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It is interesting to note that an item might be averaged for the group 
only a slight variation obtained, whereas an analysis of each pair of 
rts may show a large per cent of the group with variations. For ex 
ple, on one set of blanks the teachers reported an average of 4.5 hours 
week on civic activities, while on the other set he reported 4.4 hours 
ariation is only one-tenth of an hour. Yet 64% of the teachers 
rted differently on their pair of reports 
In the third form of analysis the response errors for several items were 
ited with the reported values on the author's questionnaire, to see if 
were related to magnitude. This was done for several items which 
peared to be measurable. The tables show that there is some tendency for 
uchers to report themselves in a more favorable position in the eyes of 
ials. The coefficient of correlation between the error and the response on 
rs’ ages was .31. One teacher gave her age as 64 years on the 
blank; she gave her age 20 years less on the county superintendent's 
nk. Another teacher was 19 years of age on the writer's blank and 26 
) the county superintendent’s blank. With these two cases thrown out 


+ 


of their extreme variation) the correlation coefficient was reduced 


The coefficient of correlation on teachers’ salaries was 42° years ol 
ng experience —.21; mumber of magazines read .74; number of 
id 13. Negative correlation coefficients between the errors and 
es reported were found in each instance. The coefficients ranged 
74 to —.21. These coefficients add to the evidence that the teachers 
port tend to report themselves in a more favorable light on the official blanks 
we younger, inexperienced ones tend to add on to their records, and the 
how ler ones subtract, where this makes a more favorable report 
grou From the data that have been presented in this study it is evident that 
responses on questionnaires calling for personal-professional data ar 
» be unreliable. Here, at least, is specific evidence of the uncertainty 
and rted values on one form of questionnaire report 
ey 
i 
08 
4 
. 
3 








ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FOR GUIDANCE IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


WILLIAM H. Gray, Jr 
Florida Normal a 7 Indu _ ] 
St. August Fla 


Editor's note: Many institutions of higher learning have instituted pro- 
grams of educational, vocational, and social guidance for students. The author 
the practices of Negro colleges and universities in this respect. 


Ort ) 
rts o! s 


THE primary aim of this study is to ascertain the guidance machinery 


and guidance personnel provided in Negro colleges and universities, and to 


I 
luation of the same in the light of current practices and stand 


nake an evalu 
rds. A questionnaire was forwarded to one hundred and twenty Negro 


institutions of college rank. Fifty four institutions located in 18 states and 


the District of Columbia made usable replies. 


i 


The returns from the questionnaire have been checked against catalogues 


and other supplementary information forwarded from the schools. From 


A 


these sources we have endeavored to obtain specific and somewhat detailed 


information pertaining to the place of orientation, program of testing and 
counseling, records, and problems of a vocational 


I i 


relative emphase s; given 


nature in the colleges’ programs. 


INTRODUCTION 


The part to be played by guidance in the Negro student's life is infi 
nitely important If, as pointed out by authorities, the influence of the home 
us an educational agency has been increasingly impaired in modern times, 


such would imply an even more acute pr blem for the Negro child. Due t 
the economic insecurity of his home and the meager educational background 
of his parents, the Negro child receives a minimum of cultural inspiration 


from his family. This condition is being reflected in the decreasing Negro 


hool population in proportion to the whole population of the race, at the 


At the college level the present tendency for male stu 


» \ 


lents to withdraw leaving female students to pursue higher training presents 


( 


the guidance standpoint 


another challenging question from 
ORIENTATION 


Naturally the first phase of the guidance program is that of orientation 
nd expressive of its purposes here is induction into college 


26 
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Few of the colleges studied indicated any systematic approach to the 
of recruiting students. Only 24 of the 54 institutions answered in 
ifirmative the question inquiring whether they had personal contact 


lem 


h their students prior to their appearance at the college. In nearly every 


, those answering in the affirmative gave qualifying statements, such 


few students are contacted personally prior to their entrance, but we 


no organized program.” Significant departures worthy of mention are 
inicipal teachers colleges (Coppin Teachers of Baltimore, Miner 
rs of Washington, Stowe Teachers of St. Louis) and Junior Colleges 
of Little Rock, and Houston of Houston, Texas), whose student 


S 


in the main come from the local high schools. Three other schools, 


n Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dillard 


versity, New Orleans, Louisiana; and St. Phillip’s College, San Antonio, 


ported the services of a field representative who visited all prospec- 


lents. However, it may be fairly assumed that their contributions to 


ho 


1 they undoubtedly render services of a guidance nature. 


I's program are primarily concerned with soliciting students, 


Few Negro institutions maintain a high degree of selectivity with 


ed + 


admission of new students. There is an apparent economic reason 


s policy. According to catalogue information, a few institutions rigidly 


tha 


Liv 


new student to be a graduate of a Class “A” high school 


but 


st majority accept any student applying who has graduated from a 


proved high school” with the minimum number of units necessary 


McCracken? and others indicate that the question of selection and ad 


should be studied under three headings: “Cooperation of the col 


ith secondary schools and other colleges; recruiting and advising 


tive students; and admission requirements.” The limitations of our 


id | 


( 


ive obviously confined us here to a consideration of the latter two 


} 


noted, though, that in general practice the Negro colleges have 


taken interest in rallies, and literary and musical festivals as means 


ting high school students to their campuses during the session. No 


systematically cooperate with local secondary schools in “Go to 


McCracken, K. A. Browne, and William C. McCracken. A Survey of Stu 
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America, Part I, p. 9. 





Services in Fifty Colleges Affiliated with the Board of Christian Edu 
byterian Church in the United States 
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College Programs’ or “guidance clinics” conducted by high schools 
themselves. 


Forty-eight, or ninety per cent of the schools reporting sponsor formal 
orientation programs which include registration, classification and testing 
Six institutions do not hold orientation programs. The formal orientation 
programs extend from one day in a few colleges to a week in the majority 
A three day orientation period is frequently recorded. Freshman Week has 
become a rather popular period in Negro colleges, and supplementary mate 
rials submitted from the various schools indicate that it is receiving concen 
trated attention in many quarters. Forty-eight institutions reported that they 
gave tests to new students. Table I lists the tests according to their usage in 
battery combinations of two, three, four or five tests. Twenty four institu 
tions give a battery comprised of two or more tests. Nine colleges, Alcorn 
Arkansas State, Bluefield, Bowie, LeMoyne, Morris Brown, Southern, Stowe 
and Virginia State employ two tests in their orientation programs. Usually a 
general intelligence test is supplemented by an English or reading test in 
these schools. It has been pointed out by Doermann that an ideal testing 
program for orientation purposes should include at least three tests, a read 
ing test, a psychological test, and an achievement test, aside from physica! 
examinations.? In accord with this thought it is gratifying to observe that at 
least fifteen colleges, Allen, Barber—Scotia, Bethune-Cookman, Bennett 
Clark, Howard, Kentucky State, Lincoln (Pa.), Morgan, Paine, Tuskegee 
Tennessee State, West Virginia State, Wiley, and Winston Salem Teachers 
give a battery of tests sufficiently comprehensive to really furnish a basis for 
guidance. Howard University, one of the outstanding schools in this group 
gives a battery composed of Thurstone’s Psychological, Minnesota Reading 
Negro Affairs, and American Council Cooperative tests in English. Bennett 
College administers a battery of tests to freshmen made up of the American 
Council on Education Psychological, Chicago non-verbal, Columbia Researcl 
French (for language majors), Purdue English Placement and the Iowa 
Achievement. On the other hand twenty-four colleges rely solely on the 
findings of one test, according to questionnaire returns, while eight failed t 
indicate specifically the names of tests administered to new students. Tw: 


colleges in this group also failed to state whether they used more than one 


; 


*Donfred H. Gardner. Student Personnel Service, The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, N. C. A. Monograph., Vol. 5, p. 42 
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00! TABLE | 
TESTS EMPLOYED IN ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 
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owa 5 


he table with using only one test, actually used a battery of 
subject matter tests in their orientation programs. As revealed 
i surprisingly large number of schools showed preference for 
English achievement tests over the intelligence or psychological 
on ‘ It ' rn } | ; 

ns is not within the province of this paper to discuss the 
erits and utility of the tests employed. The fact that they are so 


sed might be indicative of their worth 
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It is accepted that tests do indicate differences existing among student 
even though the causes for these differences may be a disputed questi 
[he question for guidance is, what is to be done about it? How will ti 
information be used to the advantage of the students? In attempting 
answer we observe questionable practices where a number of these colleg 
are concerned. Only 19 colleges give the tests before registration. Thus tl 
majority did not give the tests until after registration. In two instanc 
schools give tests before and after the registration period. The English pla 
ment tests find wide use in these schools and justly so, because of secondary 
school deficiencies in this basic subject generally present in students fre 
southern Negro high schools. Few colleges reporting indicated any dire 
use of test scores. One college stated that the scores were filed in the dear 
office for reference purposes. Other schools mention that the intelligence te 
scores are used for classification into particular groups, but a careful i: 
vestigation of their instructional programs as outlined in the catalogues di 
not attest to such a procedure. 

Two questions pertained directly to remedial measures, in short, to he 
the information and facts concerning the individual students are use 
Analytical techniques are useless when they are not followed by adjustme 
measures. It has been pointed out that the majority of the institutions d 
not even give tests until after registration. This suggests the need for a m¢ 
systematic organization of the testing program. Remedial work must hin 
primarily upon facts about the individual student and his background. T! 
remedial program inevitably falls down, then, when test results are not ava 
able to the educational counselor prior to registration. 

It is lamentable that 18 colleges or 3314% of the schools reporting Nis 
make no provisions for remedial courses. Thirty-six institutions report 
definite and organized remedial work. The inadequacy of the remedial pr 
grams in many of the Negro colleges presents an acute problem when w 
consider the heterogeneity of the Negro college student group from 
tandpoint of cultural background and previous preparation. 


Remedial English is the most frequently reported measure currently 
use. Thirty-three colleges indicated foundation courses in this subject. Ni 
institutions, usually technical or trades schools, reported remedial math 
matics. Three offered remedial French; three, remedial reading; and or 
chemical arithmetic. In most of the schools studied, remedial work is tak 
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n-credit basis. Whether this policy is justifiable, and whether it 
s the maximum recognition by students and teachers to remedial study 


| 
tinent questions to be considered. 


COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


[he next question of general concern is, what are the counseling pro 
in these institutions? Many inconsistencies were revealed in the 
the questions touching this point. These inconsistencies may 

een due in part to the misleading nature of the questions themselves 


e other hand they may reflect confusion existing in actual practice 
l Negro college, being small, has an advantage not enjoyed by many 


, | 
that its size makes intimate contact between teacher and student 
ly unavoidable. 
[wenty-five reports stated that some one member of the faculty ts 


1 to have personal interviews with all freshmen in regard to their 


studies; while 37 stated that special faculty advisers are appointed 
, > ! . } @ 
rpose. The fact that 32 colleges indicated that all members of the 


serve as counselors is worthy of note and suggests that coun 

being selected with some care. The nature of this counseling 
rdless of who renders it, is of course, the question of educa 
port. It is surprising to note how infrequently deans serve as coun 


hmen. In 28 schools they do not perform such functions: while 


replying in the affirmative, it was explained that they served to a 
extent.’’ The shifting of this function from its traditional place in 


oface michi Ag EEE 7 ee ee = k in 
ofice might well be interpreted as indicating a new awakening 





of added importance to this question in Negro colleges 


»% of the colleges reported a vocational counselor: however. 


{ the catalogues of five of these schools did not reveal such an 


one school reporting indicated that the dean served in this 


| ‘ , + ; ] + = ] > ha ; 
fuskegee and Hampton Institute undoubtedly provide the greatest 
s to students where vocational counseling is concerned. A tabu 
the answers to inquiries concerning counseling procedures shows 
| 
ty committees working as a guidance council or individually are 
lieges- the dean is primarily responsible for cuidance ir I 
Olleges; the dean is primarily responsibie for guidance in 11 col 


he dean as head of an appointed faculty committee in 6 colleges 


| 17 


ployed by 4 colleges; the regis 





and vocational counselors are e 


faculty advisors for each class in 3; dean and registrar are mutually 
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responsible as directors of the counseling programs in schools: while 


colleges employ personnel directors 


The practice of selecting special faculty advisers who are interested ; 
tendency. This pri 


. 
n 


the problems of students is seemingly the dominatis 


o 
ss 
1 


yy authorities on tl 


cedure is apparently the one wi lely accepted today by 
question Students in this situation, it is pointed out, “have frequent natura 


contacts with the counselors.”” There is no tenseness about going to talk to 


counselor: he is merely a personalized teacher 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 


Vocational guidance has been the one phase of guidance commandin 
the attention of those interested in the educational needs of Negro youth 
This situation is justifiable because it is a concomitant part of a most vit: 
question facing the race. It is almost an inevitable development, then, th 
writers on guidance should focus their efforts rather narrowly to this pa 
ticular phase of the field. Many contemporary authorities have attempte 


to indicate a broader interpretation of guidance than merely job-seeking an 


job-finding. Jones and Hand,‘ discussing this point, state: “In considerin 
the usefulness, effectiveness, or desirability of any position or aspect of lif 
or of any job, the entire pattern of life should be considered, not mere 


one segment of it 
“For many persons their vocational activities occupy a large part of lif 


in time, energy, and, it may be, in interest. But they are not the whole « 
life, though they may furnish the chief avenue through which the centr 
goal is realized.” 


It is obvious that these writers are opposed to over emphasizing tl 


ational side of guidance per se, although they do recognize it as 


} 


directive element in any guidance program r 
The National Survey of Vocational Education and Guidance’ reporte 
that 21 colleges conducted conferences and discussions as a means of maki 


facts available to their student bodies about occupations. Thirty-nine co 


* Esther Lloyd—Jones and M. R. Smith. A Student Personnel Program for High: 


Education. p. 106 


*A. J. Jones and H. C. Hand. Guidance and Purposive Living. Offprint fr 
1927 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, Chapter 
p. 12 

*Ambrose Cali V nal Educati and Guidar of Negroes. Bulleti 


C.; Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 193 


; aliver 
No. 38, Washington, D. 
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leges reporting in the present survey used this procedure. The National Sur- 
vey indicated further that 29 colleges employed lectures and assembly 
programs, and 21 employed library assignments and general and vocational 
literature. Such procedures, while worthwhile and beneficial, certainly can 
not be interpreted, even in the broadest sense, as a presentation of definite 
facts about occupations. At the best, these presentations, in most cases, repre- 

only incidental information acquired by the student. The method of 
presenting these facts and the nature of the assembly programs, would of 
course be determining factors as to their suitability for being classed as 
sources of definite facts. This is a problem that warrants more detailed study. 


Thirty-eight institutions reported placement services for undergraduate 
students. This has been one of the traditional services rendered local com- 
munities by Negro colleges throughout the South. Efforts of this sort have 
proved beneficial to both college and student. Thirty-one institutions, how- 
ever, reported that they have placement bureaus for graduates. The accuracy 
f this report is doubted. Another possible source for error in reporting is 
found in the small number (31) of colleges reporting tryout courses. This 
is perhaps due to the different concepts held as to the meaning of “tryout” 
courses by those answering. A broad view of tryout courses would include 
practice teaching and farm training in agriculture. Many college catalogues 
revealed try-out programs which local authorities failed to report. Fourteen 
colleges listed tryout courses in teaching (practice teaching) ; 5 in agriculture; 
+ in mechanic arts; 4 in home economics; 3 in office practice (business) ; 

i 1 tryout course in ministerial and social service training. 


STUDENT RECORDS AND FOLLOW-UP 


When we turn to the question of student records, we encounter another 
f intangible from the standpoint of our study. Forty colleges state that records 
aside from marks in studies are kept. An important question of educational 


significance here is, what kind of records? And for guidance purposes—how 
are these records used? It is possible that institutions have reported ideals 
and hopes rather than attainments and actual practices in this connection. 
This question is given increased weight from an analysis of the fourteen 
institutions reporting in the negative, because five of this number repre- 
sented the largest of the colleges reporting. They are Virginia State, West 


Virginia State. Southern University of Louisiana, Bluefield State Teachers, 
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ind Stowe Teachers College, representing an aggregate enrollment of o 
1,000 students 

Another report which seems in error ts that pertaining to follow 
procedure. Thirty-nine schools answered that they did follow-up alum: 
The question here is whether this follow-up is systematized or whether it 


haphazard in nature 
CONCLUSIONS 


Tentative conclusions from the facts evaluated here indicate the exte 


ind nature of present provisions for the administration of guidance in Neg: 


colleges and universities. (1) Orientation activities have been given a prot 
nent place in most Negro colleges. The exact practices in this regard \ 
from school to school; however, “Freshman Week” has become a w 
established program. The failure of many colleges to use test results in 
initial efforts at educational guidance is a glaring weakness in this phase 
the general guidance program. Little direction is supplied the remed 
teaching program without test scores or some other fact revealing substit 
such as cumulative records which are generally unavailable in most Neg 
secondary schools. (2) An interesting trend in counseling procedures 
indicated by the fact that 28 colleges have appointed special faculty co 
mittees to do this work. Formerly, deans served as counselors and of 
neglected this important phase of their work for the “‘more pressing” routi 
matters. In spite of these favorable trends Negro colleges should consi 


i 


rn 


the advisability of employing the services of guidance counselors or | 
sonnel directors to correlate and coordinate guidance activities. (3) Th 
seems to be little uniformity with regard to practices in vocational guidar 
[his phase of guidance offers a definite challenge to Negro educati 
(4) There is reason to believe that the returns concerning records 

follow-up indicate what is contemplated, rather than what is. Findings 
this study suggest that Negro colleges should strengthen their follow 
programs. Likewise there is a fertile field for correlating educational the 
and social } 
ture and business, more extensively. Such activities should provide the tw 


‘ 


fold advantage of offering unlimited experiences for self-guidance, and 


ractice by using tryout courses in social work, teaching, agric 


the same time contribute to the cultural and economic progress of the rac 
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DO OUR READING TESTS TEST THE RIGHT WORDS? 


S. VINCENT WILKING 
Boston University 
Editor's note: The developments in evaluation techniques have been 


Any within the quarter of a century just past. The author makes a sugges- 
tion for test construction in the field of reading. 


[HE present reading test measures vocabulary by testing words picked 
at random which purports to predict the total vocabulary of the person 
being tested, either explicitly as the old Stanford-Binet did by multiplying 
he vocabulary score by a constant figure to obtain total vocabulary, or by 

ference as in our present reading tests. It would seem, from the writer's 
rience, that another variable must be controlled in obtaining an adequate 
le of the subject's reading vocabulary 

In attempting to build a reading vocabulary test by means of a new 
nethod, the writer became aware of the fact that one aspect of reading 
vocabulary testing which had been neglected was the frequency of usage 
in types of words. Thorndike (1) in his Word Book has shown 
yuency of usage of words generally. This has assisted in a measure in 


the grade placement of vocabulary. No study, however, has been made of 


} 


the frequency of usage of certain types of words or word categories. 


Vocabulary tests, as they exist today, are constructed by taking a random 
ling of words from a dictionary list. Valuable as this is these words 
or may not be those most frequently used. The rank order of these 

ories has been ascertained by the writer in a previous study and 
will be summarized below. 

In order to measure the frequency of usage of certain types of cate- 
was found that Roget's Thesaurus (2) would be an invaluable 
it is the most useful category tabulation of the majority, at least, 

he words in the English language. Roget has divided the words of the 
ige into six major categories, viz., 1. Abstract Relations, 2. Space 
Matt 1. Intellect, 5. Volition, 6. Affections. These six major cate- 
>in turn broken down into twenty-four minor categories. From the 
tegories presented above it is obvious that the classification of 

has been, in the main, philosophical in nature. The fact that this is 
not invalidate them for the purpose of the study, for the consistency 
f an orderly and organized plan was of much more importance for 


35 
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the purpose of the study than any basic assumptions inherent in the choi 
of categories. The problem, then, resolved itself into the following que 
tion: What categories are the most frequent in the child’s reading, and how 
does the frequency of usage of categories by the child compare with the 
frequency of usage of categories by adults? For a typical list of a child’s 
reading words the Durrell-Sullivan Minimum Essentials Word List (3) 
for the fourth grade was used. This list was derived from a careful stu 
of the vocabulary«used in reading books designed for the fourth-grade child 
The words which were finally included in the list were words which ap 
peared in seven or more books on this level. Words which appeared o: 
lower grade lists were not repeated in this list. The validity or adequacy 
of the list depends, of course, upon the adequacy of a group of some fifteen 
texts usually expected to be read by fourth-grade children. This list, then 
was taken and every word placed into the proper category or categories (as 
many words, having more than one meaning, fell into more than one 
category) according to the Roget classification. 

As a result of the above outlined technique the rank order of fre 
quency of usage of twenty-four categories, derived from a list of six hun 
dred fourth-grade words, was found. Table I presents the twenty-four cat 
gories in order from the most to the least frequently used in a fourth-grade 
reading vocabulary as put forth by the Durrell—Sullivan list. 


TABLE I 


TWENTY-Four CATEGORIES RANKED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF USAGE 
DERIVED FROM 600 FouRTH GRADE READING WorDS 


1. Individual Volition 9. Moral Affections 17. Affections Generally 
2. Organic Matter 10. Quantity 18. Time 

3. Personal Affections 11. Causation 19. Religious Affections 
4. Motion 12. Sympathetic Affections 20. Relation 

5. Intersocial Volition 13. Form 21. Number 

6. Communication of Ideas 14. Inorganic Matter 22. Existence 

7. Dimensions 15. Space Generally 23. Change 

8. Formation of Ideas 16. Order 24. Matter Generally 


It was considered desirable to ascertain the stability of this rank order 
within the fourth grade vocabulary itself and in relation to an external 
criterion. To find this stability within the fourth grade list the first half 
of the list was correlated with the second half by the rank-difference metho 
This correlation was .98 + PE.02. The first half correlated with the whole 
list was .98 + PE.006 and the second half correlated with the whole list was 
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8 Existence 192-239 Dimensions 0-736 Individual Volition 
: 240-263 Form 737-819 Intersocial Volition 
( 264-315 Motion 820-826 Affections Generally 
)rder 316-320 Matter Generally 827-887 Personal Affections 
Numbe 321-356 Inorganic Matter 888-921 Sympathetic 
> Time 357-449 Organic Matter Affections 
2 Change 450-515 Formation of Ideas ) 975 Moral Affections 
Causation 599 Communication of 76-1000 Religious Affections 
e Generally Ideas 


PE.01. In correlating the rank order of the fourth grade list with an 
| criterion it was thought desirable to find the rank order of fre- 
y of the categories for the language as a whole as represented by 
work. The resulting rank-difference correlation was .88 + PE.03. 
from the above correlations it is clear that the rank order of frequency 
ge of categories is a rather stable entity and may be accepted for the 


lage as a whole. If we can accept this rank order, and it would seem 


evidence is strong enough for at least conditional acceptance, it 
taken into account when reading vocabulary is being tested. When 

ple of words is taken for inclusion in a vocabulary test it should be 
with due regard for the frequency of usage of each category with due 
being given for the types of words most frequently encountered 
ling material. 
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The main purpose of this paper is to present a preliminary investiga 
tion into a reading vocabulary test in order to ascertain if it has been con 
structed with due regard for the principle enunciated here. The vocabulary 
section of the lowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was chosen for this 
investigation. The choice of the Iowa test has been purely for purposes of 
illustration, and the application of the following technique to other v 
cabulary sections of reading tests will be undertaken in the near future. TI 
lowa test is rather unusual among reading tests in that it attempts to measur 
in reality, four vocabularies, viz., Social Science, Science, Mathematics, and 
English. In short, it has already made the first step in the direction of cate 
gorization and gives greater weight to the Social Science and English vo 
cabularies than it does to the other two vocabularies presenting twenty 
items for the first two as opposed to fifteen items for the last two v 
cabularies. The heavier weighting given to the two more socialized 
vocabularies is in line with the frequency of usage rank order found by 
the writer. 

The words which constituted these four vocabularies were tabulate 
and analyzed in a similar manner to the analysis of words on the Durrel 
Sullivan list. The results of this tabulation for each vocabulary are shown 
graphically in Table II. The categories represented by the numbers on the 
abscissa of the graph can be found on the reverse side of the graph sheet 
It is interesting to note that Social Science words preponderate in the cate 
gories of Individual and Intersocial Volition; English words concentrate 
in the category of Communication of Ideas; Mathematic words cluster about 
the category of Dimensions; and Science words are found mainly in tl 
ategory of Quantity. 

Let us consider these four concentrations in light of the rank order of 
frequency of usage found above. The categories emphasized by Social 
Science vocabulary are placed first and fifth in the rank order; categories 
emphasized by Science are placed tenth in the list; and the categories et 
phasized by Mathematics are placed seventh in the list with Englis! 
vocabulary emphasis placed sixth in the list. It would seem, then, that the 
more social the nature of the vocabulary the higher it places on the categor 
frequency list 

Finally, all the words tested in these four vocabularies were pool 
and the rank order of usage of the categories involved were found. Th 


following rank order shown in Table III resulted 
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stiga TABLE III 
col [WENTY-FOUR CATEGORIES RANKED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF USAGE 
ulary DERIVED FROM THE FOUR VOCABULARIES TESTED IN THE 
' IowA SILENT READING TEST, FORM A 
th 
es « Communication of Ideas 9. Causation 17. Inorganic Matter 
xt Individual Volition 10. Organic Matter 18. Affections Generally 
r Dimensions 11. Formation of Ideas 19. Time 
Tl i. Quantity 12. Number 20. Change 
| Order 13. Personal Affections 21. Space Generally 
sur Motion 14. Existence 22. Matter Generally 
and Intersocial Volition 15. Relation 23. Religious Affections 
; Moral Affections 16. Sympathetic Affections 24. Form 
Cat 
h \ \ comparison of the rank order found in Table III and the rank 
wen! r found in Table I will show the discrepancies which exist in the test- 
O V g of the types of words most frequently used. The frequency of types 
alize sted by the Iowa deviate appreciably from the empirical results of the 
id by tudy on the fourth grade reading vocabulary and on the language as a 
as evidenced by a study of Roget. The difference between the desired 
ulate the tested in this instance may be expected statistically by a rank- 
irre! ference correlation between the two rank orders. This correlation is 
how: | + PE.OS which is none too high. In conclusion, then, it might be stated 
yn tl reading vocabulary testing, as evidenced by the Iowa test, does not fulfill 
she urements of testing words in relation to their type or category fre- 
» cat y of usa Further investigation is, of course, suggested in that other 
ntrat t f reading vocabulary be analyzed. It is also desirable that there be 
about e comprehensive studies made to ascertain the stability of the rank order 
in tl nted in Table I. If it is found that this rank order is stable it is obvious 
pes or categories of words should be taken into account when 
der ting tests of reading vocabulary. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Howarp L. SIPLE 
Northwestern University 


Editor's note: It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
public relations of the school and its personnel. The author presents a scale 

to assist in the study of the public’s attitude toward the public school. 

SOME years ago an educational group undertook to catalog statements 
in regard to the public school and concluded, among other things, that 
opinion seemed to be rather evenly divided on the matter, with the extremes 
of praise and criticism being about equally represented. As the writer read 
the various statements, however, he could not help feeling that such ex 
tremes of opinion, either pro or con, did not represent the attitude of people 
in general; and that a canvass of the general population would probably 
show the attitudes of most people to fall nearer a neutral point than to 
either extreme. This was, of course, mere conjecture, but it seemed to be 
the most logical conclusion to draw in the light of the already available 
evidence concerning public attitude on other issues. 

In approaching the problem it was obviously necessary to discover or 
devise some technique for measuring attitude toward the public school. A 
perusal of the literature revealed a number of scales for measuring attitudes 
toward various social institutions and agencies, but none seemed to be app! 
able to the problem at hand. Thus the original problem was expanded in 
two problems. First, some adequate measuring device had to be constructed 
and second, this ‘‘measuring-stick’’ must be applied to the particular problen 
stated above. It was finally decided to construct a scale patterned after t 
Thurstone technique for measuring social attitudes. This particular meth 
involves the selection of statements by statistical treatment which range from 
extreme favorableness to extreme unfavorableness on the attitude continuum 
being measured, and the incorporation of those statements into an attitude 
scale. A detailed description of the method is given by Thurstone and Chave.' 


During the early stages of the study several other problems which could 
be investigated almost simultaneously suggested themselves to the investi 
gator. Is there any noticeable difference between the attitudes of people hav- 
ing relatively high incomes and those having relatively low incomes? Do 


*L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave. The Measurement of Altitude. Chicago: U 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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P. T. A. members have a more favorable attitude toward the public school 
than non-members? Are there any differences between the attitudes of people 
having different amounts of education? Are there any differences between the 
ittitudes of people having children in school and those who do not? Are 
- there any sex differences in attitude toward the public school? Do husbands 


le Le aps : Se a 

ind wives tend to hold similar opinions? Do older individuals tend to have 

more or less favorable attitudes than younger individuals? These questions 
ments : ee L, ' : : ‘ee 

th seemed to offer certain applications of the scale which might be significant 
’ rat . ° 
° ind interesting, and an attempt was made to obtain data that would provide 
trremes , 
swers to them. 

tr reac 
ch ex THE SCALE 
a An original list of 135 statements gathered from current literature and 
obabl} ident opinion was sorted into the customary eleven piles by 150 upper 
han ; lassmen and faculty members at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
to be 


Kansas. From the resulting tabulations a quartile-value and a scale-value 
ailable for each statement was obtained graphically. The final scale of forty state- 

ments, together with the Q-values and S-values are given below. Questions 
ver | preceding the scale were for purposes of correlation in making applications 


ool. A yf the scale 


titude 
} app! EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PUBLIC 
ed in SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ructe UCOUPONER cndecccnn a Sex - iii 
Underline amount of schooling you have had: Less than 8th grade, 8th grade, 
roble High School, College. 
‘ter t How many children do you have in the public school at the present time? —_- . 
method i. Are you a member of the P. T. A? -...------.- 
Check every statement below that appropriately expresses your sentiment toward 
re IrK the public school system. 
tinuum S 1¢ Q-value No. Statement 
attituce 1.5 1. In my opinion our public schools are extremely influential in 
Chave.’ developing the character of American Youth. 
2.2 2. I believe that the public schools do not offer enough oppor 
h could tunities for specific trade and vocational training. 
ei : 1.0 3. I think that the American tax payers are swindled out of 
inves millions of dollars yearly for the support of that useless 
sle ha social ornament, the public school system 
a D 1.6 4. It is my opinion that our public school system is one of the 
les: greatest forces for the preserving and promoting of desirable 
go: U 1.8 5. I think that in general the public school system is a good 


institution, but it has a few weak points 


ue Q-value 


lO 


No 


2.1 6 
1.6 4 
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opportunity to learn 


industrial success 








I think too much money being nt on the schools f 
benefits derived 

I believe that the teachings of blic schools lead 
2 blind alley; that is, they lead to nothing beyond t 

elves 
I think the s ls offer t wer to the problem of 
iting for wise use of Si t 

I believe the schools re ™ ind id foot by 
interests and cannot giv cratic ¢ tion 

I believe the school is a pov gency for pr ting 
individual and social bet nt 

I believe the public scl the gr t it 
America today 

I think the schools st ect ’ 
vital problet s of life 

I think the [ 11¢ sche 

| believe tl it af the I 
it could contribute a gt gr 

I regard the public schoo st Ss a set and uncha 
institution and as t is “ esome and detrit 
to society 1 the ind | 

I believe that every chil \ equal rights before 
school master’s desk 

The school is the titution in Amer 
society today 

I be lieve the publi 5 ools are the greatest 1 nce We 
for good government right living 

I think the schools are idealistic, both in the su 
matter they teach and in t ethods they 1 

I believe that the public school system is America’s gre 
social and cultural enterprisé 

I think that a public school education make it possible 


a person to make more 


I believe t school 
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I think that our schools coddle the pupils too much 

I think the education rec 1 in the public school is 
gether too superficial be of any value. 

I think that the public schools fight progress in order 
preserve their own vested interests 

I believe that the greatest gift of the Unit d States to de 
racy is free public schools 

I believe that public school education is preparatory t 
tinuous adult learning 

I think the country would be bett ff if the schools 
closed and the teachers put to c seful work 

I think the services of the school system are worth to s 
just about what they t. Society breaks even with 
schools 

I think the school is f ul instruction for 
young and old, and | to every community 

I see no value in the pul . 5 

I believe that the pul schools supply the child with 


business 





money. 


system is all right 
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Q-value No Statement 

2.0 33. Much of the usefulness of the school system has been outlived. 
1.0 34. On the whole I believe our public school system is good, but 

it has many faults. 
1.8 35. I believe that the public school system is too radical; its 

teachings are too liberal. 

3 36. In general I believe the schools are all right, but I sometimes 


wonder about their value. 
7 37. I believe that the public school system educates the people to 
perform their duties and obligations as citizens. 


38. I think the public schools spend too much money teaching 
frills 
8 39. I believe that the great advances made in the arts and sci- 
ences in America are due largely to the great public educa 
tion system we have 
40. I think the public school system needs a complete reconstruc 
tion of its curriculum if it is to meet modern needs 
effectively 
ADMINISTERING THE SCALI 
Students of general psychology were asked to take the scales to their 


ve communities. Since the students at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
vere scattered over most of Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
reasonable to believe that the whole area was represented by the sample. 
nts were also told that information was desired from husbands and 
nd that wherever spouses filled out the scales, the two scales should 

1 together so the experimenter would know that such a relationship 

In addition to this, those who administered the scale were asked to 


heir subjects into two income groups—above $1500 and below 


RESULTS 


stribution of the entire sample, 808 scores, was positively skewed, 
1.83 + .0084. Figure 1 shows the distribution graphically. Accord 
this study it seems reasonable to conclude that opinion is not equally 
etween two extreme attitudes. Rather, the majority of individuals 
possess attitudes that could be characterized as more favorable 


vorable to the school. 


ison of Income Groups. Scores were gathered from 383 indi 
iving annual incomes of less than $1,500 and 305 individuals hav- 
incomes of more than $1,500. Table I is a summary of the 


treatment of data compiled for income groups 
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44 
Figure 1 
or FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ENTIRE SAMPLE 
180 
120 
60 
~~ ‘ — 
1.85 6:65 8;25 9.45 
TABLE i 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF INCOME GROUPS 
S. E. 
Income Grouy Mean Median s. D Diff. Crit. Ratio 
Higt 3. 31 3.18 . 788 | . 0000 
0595 -—- = OO 
Low 3. 31 3. 18 772 | 0595 
These results may be interpreted to mean that economic status as sucl 
has very little if any influence upon the attitudes expressed by individuals in 


regard to the public school. On the other hand, these results should not be 
interpreted to mean that income in conjunction with other factors could n 
change attitude toward the public school. That problem is beyond the scop« 
of this report. A graphic representation of this distribution for both group 


is shown in Figure 2. 


«3 








90 


2) 





vs the distribution of the two groups graphically. 
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Figure 2 
COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF HIGH AND LOW INCOME GROUPS 











r 
Low Income 
High Incorne ——. — 
| i 
1.85 3.45 5.05 6.65 8.25 9.85 


Comparison of P. T. A. Members with Non-Members. Scores were 
ble for 176 P. T. A. members and 609 non-members. Table II is a 
ury of the statistical results of data compiled for the two groups. It 


TABLE II 
STICAL COMPARISON OF P. T. A. MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 


| | | §.£E. 


Group Mean | Median ! S.D. | Diff. | Crit. Ratio 
Me : a 
| j | | 
| | 
ers 3.225 | 3. 04 . 796 . 0950 
| . 0684 = 1.45 
ers Bt 3. 32 8.17 | .880 | 0684 





noticed from Table II that the critical ratio is 1.45 which indicates 
here are 93 chances in 100 that a true difference exists. Figure 3 
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Figure 3 
COMPARISON OF FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF P. T. A. MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
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1.85 3.45 6.05 6.65 8.25 9.865 








From these results it appears that P. T. A. members are inclined to | 
somewhat more favorable to the school than non-members. On the other 
hand, if there is a difference between the two groups, this difference is ni 
is great as might be expected. 

Ce m parison of Gr ups Having Diff ere t Amount f Education. Data 
were available from 174 individuals having eighth grade education or less 
265 high-school graduates, and 229 individuals having at least one colle; 
degree. A summary of the statistical results from these three groups is giv« 
in Table III 

TABLE III 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF FORMAL EDUCATION GROUPS 


Group Mean Median Ss. D Diff Crit. Ratio 
- = | 7 — 
me 
8th Grade 3. 37 3. 11 1. 02 220 
_ 87 —_= ~— = ~& 
High School 8.15 3. 02 668 . 087 
062 . 160 n ‘ 


College | 3. 31 3.25 | 70 . 062 
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From the critical ratios shown in Table III it is evident that a tendency 




















ERS sts for high school graduates to favor the school more than either those 
ith less education or those with more. It is also interesting to note that the 
nce between those having the minimum education and those having 
maximum is so small as to indicate that there is no reliable difference. 
Figure 4 shows the relationship among the three groups graphically. 
Pigure 4 
COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 
80 
hs 
; | High School -=—=--—— 
' College —— 
| | 8th Grade 
ro | 
othe 
$1 
Data 
less 
lle; 
piv i a ~~ 
} 1.85 3.45 5.05 6.65 8.25 9.85 
‘ mparison of Those i h Have ( i ildre nin Sch al u ith Those W he 
Not. Scores were available for 381 individuals having children in school 
386 individuals having no children in school. It should be mentioned 
that those who had previously had children in school were not dis- 
ae ished from those who had never had children in the public school. 
It will be noticed from the critical ratio in Table IV that there is little 
, e than a chance difference between the attitudes of the two groups. It is 
le that a comparison of those who have never sent children to the 


school with those who have would yield different results. 
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TABLE IV 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THOSE HAVING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND THOSE HAVIN 


No CHILDREN IN SCHOOL | 
| i es | 
Group Mean Median S. D. Diff. | Crit. Ratio 
Having Children 3. 29 3.11 . 876 -010 
058 - = .017 
Having No Children 3. 30 3.14 756 | . 058 


Figure 5 shows a graphic comparison of the two groups. 
Figure 5 


COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF THOSE HAVING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND THOSE 
HAVING NO CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
120 L 
Having Children 
in School 
Having No Child- 
ren in School -_--o 
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1.85 3.45 5.05 6.65 8,25 9.85 
TABLE IV 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SEX DIFFERENCES 


| om 
Sex M ean Median Ss. D. Diff. | Crit. Ratio 
| 
Men 3. 39 3. 26 . 808 | .200 
| 56 ——_ =» 8 6 
Womer 3.19 3. 04 768 056 
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Sex Differences. Data were available for 37 


8 men and 424 women. 








: will be noticed in Table IV that the critical ratio is sufficient to indicate 

= 1t women are more favorable to the school than men. 
Figure 6 illustrates the two groups graphically. 
tio d i 
017 
THOS 
1,85 3.45 5.05 6.65 8.25 9.85 
Pigure 6 
COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF MEN AND WOEN 

- parison of Age Groups. A line was drawn arbitrarily at forty 
atio f age in order to determine whether younger people favor the school 
— r less than older people. Data were available for 381 individuals 
- rs of age or under, and for 345 individuals over forty years of age. 


| be noticed on Table V that the critical ratio is 1.3, which indicates 
re are ninety chances in a hundred that a true difference exists. 
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TABLE V 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF AGE GROUP COMPARISON 





Group Mean Median |_ S&S. D. Diff. Crit. Ratio 
Se RE BA ONS Ea! ee 
nder 40 ‘ | 8. 35 2. 96 | 816 . 080 
| 061 —=1.3 
Over 40 ; a 3. 27 | 8.12 | .816 - 061 








A comparison of the two age groups is shown graphically in Figure 7 
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Figure 7 
COMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF TWO AGE GROUPS 
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Correlation Between Husbands and Wives. The coefficient of correla- 
yn between husbands and wives (116 couples) was found to be .588 and 
e probable error .041. This indicates a linear relationship between the 
) groups, but it does not necessarily mean that their attitudes are similar. 


Conclusion. Although the writer has no experiment evidence on the 
tion, it is his opinion that an analysis of the individual statements 
ecked by various individuals might show particular points where the 
ol system was weak in any locality. Thus, it is probable that in addition 
pplications like those listed above, the scale would be of value in check- 
the public relations program of any school, Certainly if such were 
le, the scale and others of its kind would be a boon to those endeavor- 

to administer the affairs of educational institutions, 
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MORE ABOUT EVALUATION 


THE symposium on Evaluation in the March, 1942, issue of the Journa 

f Educational Research is most timely. It contains nothing to which anyon: 

could object and will be of great value in stimulating further thought con 
cerning this most important matter. But the discussion as a whole seem 
rather incomplete under present conditions. Wars have a way of compellins 
fundamental re-evaluations. The Civil War brought a new evaluation of 
slavery and states rights. The first World War and the present confli 
originated in wrong evaluations and will lead to many evaluations that ar 


new. Conflicting evaluations are all about us. Let us look at some example 

In recent years we have seen Communism identified with a nameless thir 

that is both frightful and unspeakably evil. But many righteous and God 
fearing people have also identified Communism as the economic syste 
used by Jesus Christ and his disciples. What communism anyway? What 
is a correct evaluation of it? All Russians have been identified as con 

munists and ‘“‘reds."" Now by a queer prank of fate it would seem that thes 
Russians whom we evaluated as ‘‘bad” and even as “unspeakable” are helpin 
to rescue us from destruction. In Hugo's “Les Miserables’’ policeman Javert 
evaluated Jean Val Jean as a criminal and hated him. Then Jean Val Jeai 
saved Javert's life. The resulting situation presented the redoubtable sleut! 


with a problem in evaluation which he could not solve so he committe 


suicide. We shall not commit suicide over Russia but we are compelled t 
make a fundamental re-evaluation of that country 

here is considerable evidence to show that in most cases, personal mal 
adjustments, misery, and even insanity are due to errors in evaluation. Ti 
make matters infinitely worse most of these wrong evaluations are of a sul 
conscious nature. We do not know that we have them and for that very 
reason they are most powerful. Let us look at some of the subconscious 
misevaluations that have covered the pages of history with blood. For ag: 


men believed that the earth is the center of the universe, that the sun reall 
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rises and sets. We are now aware of the falsehood of that evaluation but a 
ruer evaluation was attained only after generations of persecution and blood- 
1. For ages mankind believed, also, that the earth is flat. Every student 
f history knows the horrors that resulted from that wrong evaluation. Today 
- are in the midst of a stupendous conflict that is the result of ages of mis- 
valuation. The source of the trouble is ascribed to Aristotle though he 
nerely transmitted it as a subconscious evaluation which he had received 
from previous ages. Most of the mis-evaluation seems to radiate from the 
lief that man is an animal. By a happy chance this notion did little harm 
Darwin and others also identified man as a species of animal. After 
it was not long until two monstrous corollaries emerged as further mis- 
luations, namely, the survival of the fittest, and the belief that might 
kes right. Hitler's hosts today are unconsciously activated by these wrong 
luations. 
We have all been taught that all men are equal in the sight of God 
t there is hardly any one who will accept God's evaluation of mankind. 
Each person thinks his own race is better than any other. Which evaluation 
yre nearly correct, man’s or God’s? Whatever the answer may be it is 
w apparent that man’s evaluation can get him into trouble at this point. 
Hitler identifies the Germans as Aryans, the producers of civilization. The 
t of us are identified as either half-apes or parasites. We can not live in 
world in which such utterly false evaluations are on the rampage. This 
ir is really a war unto death. There can be no compromise. 


In the face of all this why have the Malays and the Burmese acted so 
icherously towards the English? Why does India hesitate to fight the 
\xis powers? Why have the Filipinos been so loyal in the present emer- 
y? Why do many people hate the Jews, the Negroes and the Japanese? 
Why do they so fanatically subscribe the all-or-none principle? Why are 
unwilling to admit that there can be any good people at all among the 
English races? Why is it necessary for the United States Army to 
sate all of the Japanese from the Pacific Coastal regions “for their own 
n” as well as that of the United States? When a correct answer is 
nd for these questions we shall have uncovered a number of false 
inconscious evaluations which exist in the minds of our people. 


The foregoing discussion should be sufficient to raise into the clear the 
tal importance of correct evaluation in realms beyond the sphere of the 
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professional educator. It may also be worth while to point out a few in 
stances of subconscious false evaluations which seem to exist inside of ou: 
profession. Let us take for our first example the identification of certair 
aspects of life as a sum of the elements that are supposed to be its constitu 
ents. It has been assumed that teaching ability is equal to the sum of some 
1000 elements properly weighted and added together, that educational guid 
ance can be successfully arrived at through a process of addition. Correlatiot 
coefficients and techniques of multiple and partial correlation have acquired 
great prestige, yet all of them are based upon the subconscious assumption 
of the validity of additivity. Efforts to measure performance in subject mat 
ter, intelligence, attitudes and the like apart from each other assume that 
personality is equal to intellect plus affective states. The principle of addi 
tivity unfortunately meets with a serious obstacle in the aspect of a little 
thing called the common denominator. In elementary arithmetic the child 
learns that the principle of additivity can not be applied until a commor 
denominator has been found. This small matter seems to have been forgotter 
by many of our investigators who use partial correlation techniques. One 
really can not add inches and seconds or intellect and attitude. In short 
correlation coefficients and partial correlation techniques are valid in so fa 
as life can be explained in terms of additivity. In so far as life can not be 
thus explained they are delusional. In like manner the measure of attitudes 
taken alone can be defended only in terms of the principle of additivity. N« 
one questions the fact that 2 apples +- 2 apples == 4 apples but there is seri 
ous doubt concerning the validity of such statements as NaCl = Na + Cl 
a resultant equals the sum of its components, man equals body plus soul 
and personality equals the intellect plus attitude. In the case of the apple 
we can take each pair of apples separately, measure and evaluate them; bu 
an assumed similarity in the other cases may well be delusional. 

As a second example, it seems likely that we also have been serious|; 
misled by a subconscious assumption that man is an animal. Our educa 
tional literature is full of studies of how cats, rats, and other animals learn 


This means that we assume that children learn just as animals do, an assump 
tion which in turn carries the hidden identification of children with cats an 
rats. When this matter was called to the attention of one group of educator 
recently one man remarked, “Some children are rats.” In like manner some 
children say that their teachers are “‘rats.’’ This sort of language has 
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veaning but it can hardly be called scientific. If children are not animals 
t is delusional. 
The role of mis-evaluation as a cause of human unhappiness is par- 
ularly sinister. Wrong personal evaluations somehow get clothed with 
tempestuous and disastrous emotional concomitants. I recently talked to a 
ig girl who was very unhappy because someone had called her a cow. The 
traditional and unfailing way to start a personal war on a play ground is to 
tell some boy that he has dogs among his ancestors. The thought that “I am 
a dumb bell” can effectually prevent the progress of a student in college. 
[he idea that “I am one who has committed the unpardonable sin” can 
end many people to a mad house. All of these evaluations are mostly if 
tt entirely false and delusional. No girl is, or ever will be, a cow. The 
possibility of a dog being among one’s ancestors is utterly absurd. Yet a 
very large part of human unhappiness springs from just such senseless 
luations as these. 
All mis-evaluations spring from wrong identifications. In fact there are 
some who say that all identifications are false, that it is always untrue to 
y that A is B, or that A is A except at a given instant of time. If this is 
rue, the bottom is knocked from the entire subject of logic. But aside from 
is, the identification of things belonging to different levels or orders is 
viously wrong. If human beings are of a higher order than animals it is 


simply delusional to identify any human being with any animal. If all men 


re really equal in the sight of God one can not identify any race as chosen 
ople. Hitler's. identification of certain races with half-apes is delusional 
ecause there are no such creatures as half-apes. 


Disastrous also is the type of evaluation which identifies parts with 
holes even on the same level. If Mr. A has learned to hate one Jew and 
hen automatically comes to hate all Jews, he is becoming psychopathic. Of 
milarly delusional character is the thinking of those who argue that since 

ne Japanese did us a “dirty trick” at Pearl Harbor, we shall do a like 
irty trick to some other, any other, all other Japanese wherever and when- 
ver we find them. And what shall we say of the proposal to interne as 
nemy aliens those who came to us to escape the fury of Hitlerism? 


Since we got into our present mess through wrong evaluation, it seems 
reasonable to hope that a truer evaluation will help to get us out of it. A 
earching examination of our unconscious beliefs would seem to be of para- 
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mount importance but this is impossible as long as they remain unconscious 
This means that each and every one of us should continually give careful 
and prayerful attention to the question “How much ‘ballyhoo’ am J believ 
ing?’’ The time for soul-searching is opportune. The need for hard straight 
thinking was never more insistent. The symposium in the Journal of Edu 
cational Research has given us a splendid start. Let us now proceed with our 
evaluating being sure to start as near to the bottom as possible. After we 
have built a truer foundation, there is every hope that we can then erect 

sounder and more permanent superstructure. In such a vital undertakin 


Educational Research can and should play a prominent part. 


W. J. OsBURN. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE METHODOLOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, 1941-1942 


CARTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


s is the thirteenth annual bibliog- 
n the methodology of research to 
blished in the Journal of Educa- 
These bibliographies 

past few years have included 
easing number of references from 


Researé b. 


zy, sociology, and _ scientific 
rd in general—a development that 
endered desirable the revision of the 
1 of this compilation, as recast at 
‘f this page. Each of these areas 
to learn from the other, es 
with respect to methods of re- 
and their applications. 
compilation covers approximately 
d from July 1, 1941, to July 1, 
The earlier bibliographies, as a 
have appeared in the September 
er of the Journal. 
nore comprehensive treatments in 
rst division of the bibliography in- 
analyses of: urgent problems fac- 
(American Council on 
tion), needed studies in adult edu- 
n (Institute of Adult Education), re- 
h topics in public assistance programs 
Charnow), current educational issues 
Geyer and Others), and recent develop- 


education 


ments in social psychology (Cottrell and 
Gallagher). 

In the second division the library and 
research guides include: research and 
statistical methodology (Buros), doctoral 
dissertations (Henry), graduate theses in 
education (Gray), dictionary of philoso- 
phy (Runes), directory of American 
scholars (Cattell), reference books (Win- 
chell), library guides for educational re- 
search (Thorpe), and bibliographies on 
Dewey (Thomas), pediatrics (Mitchell), 
teacher education (Frazier), educational 
broadcasting (Cooper), and adult educa- 
tion (Beals and Brody). Limitations of 
space have made it necessary to omit 
some thirty references representing the 
published abstracts of theses completed 
at higher institutions. Such titles may be 
found in the annual Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education (Gray), pub 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education 

The third section of the bibliography 
reveals an unusually productive year in 
terms of books on research methods: sci- 
entific method in general (Humby and 
James, Lundberg, McConnel and Others, 
Porterfield, Foerster and Others), his- 
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toriography (Kent, Schmitt, Teggart), 
evaluation and appraisal (Brown, Greene 
and Others, Nelson, Smith and Others), 
interview (Bingham and Moore, Old- 
field), case study and case work (All 
port, Aptekar, Madden and Compton, 
Robinson, Schweinitz and Others, Speck, 
Towle, Wilson, Young), psychiatry 
(Ebaugh and Rymer, French), genetic 
method (Gesell, Dearborn and Rothney), 
statistics (Guilford, Hagood, Lindquist, 
McCormick, Mode), and semantics (Lee, 
Hayakawa, Korzybski, Walpole). 
Among the more comprehensive evalu- 
ative statements in the fourth section are 
those by Leonard and Others, and by 
Wilson and Others. The present world 
scene is reflected in a large number of 
liscussions of science and research in re- 
lation to: social progress, human values, 
ethics, civic morals, social policy, democ- 
racy, government, war, and defense. 


In the last division are: advanced 
raining of school administrators (Lund), 
the university professor (Wilson), phil- 
anthropic foundations (Seybold), history 
yf the American Educational Research 
Association (Buckingham), activities of 
the Office of Education (Studebaker), 
and the activities of the American Coun 


il on Education 


I. PROBLEMS, ISSUES, AND TRENDS 
NEEDED RESEARCH 


ALLporT, F. H. “Some Research Sug 
gestions on ‘Morale’,” Journal of So 
cial Psychol XIV (August, 1941) 


ANDERSON, |]. | [he Contributions of 


Child Development to Psychology, 
Journal of ¢ ulting Psychology, VI 
(May—June, 1942), 128-34 


[ } "al. 36, No 


BRUECKNER, L. J. “The Necessity of a 
Continuous Program of Diagnosis, 
Journal of Educational Resear: 
XXXV (February, 1942), 459-61 


CARTWRIGHT, M. A. “Suggested Stud 
in Adult Education,” Teachers College 
Record, XLII (May, 1942), 618 


CHARNOW, JOHN. Topics for Resea 
Concerning Public Assistance Progra 
Washington: Committee on Social 


curity, Social Science Research Cour 


COTTRELL, L. S., and GALLAGHER, RuU1 
Developments in Social Psychol 
1930-1940. Beacon, New York: B 
con House, 1941. Pp. 58. 


CurTI, MERLE. “Immediate Problems of 
the Schools," Teachers College Record 


XLII (March, 1942), 431-41 


Day, E. E 
and Professional Education,” Jour 
f Higher Education, XIII (Februa 


1942), 59-65 


Issues Confronting High: 


Geyer, D. I HuGGeTr, A. J., 
MARSHALL, D. K. Current Issue 
Education. Chicago: Werkman's B 


House, 1942. Pp. 92. 


GOLDTHORPE, J. H. “Some Unsolv 
Problems in Federal Grants-in-Ai 
American School Board Journal, CI 
(December, 1941), 13-15, 59 


Goop, CARTER V. “Educational Progr 
During the Year, 1941," School a 
Society, LV (March 7, 1942), 253 


Goop, CARTER V. “Educational Rec 
struction in the United States,” Ed 
ational Record, XXIII (Janu 
1942), 140-65 
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p. CARTER V. “Needed Educational 
earch,” Phi Delta’ Kappan, XXIV 


December, 1941), 189-91. 


A 


op, CARTER V. “The Social Crisis and 


ynstruction in Higher Education,” 
World War II and Negro Higher 
ication,” Journal of Negro Educa 
n, XI (July, 1942), 267-73 

. CARTER V. “Sources of Problems 
Research,” Elementary School Jour 


XLII (June, 1942), 745-54 


ERE, R. M. “Twenty Years on; or, 

Next Two Decades in Private Sec 
Education,” School and Society, 

(August 30, 1941), 129-34 


H. E. “The Problems of Child 
pment,” Journal of Consulting 
VI (May—June, 1942), 


D. B. ‘‘Psychology’s Progress and 
Armchair Taboo,” Psychological 

XLIX (May, 1942), 226-34 
R. B. “The Field of Social Psy- 
gy,’ Journal of Psychology, XIII 
ry, 1942), 21-29 
Jones, EsTHER. “Personnel Work 

] urnal of Higher Education, 
(February, 1942), 81-86, 116. 


is and changes of the past decade 


IT 


The Future of the 

sciences, Scientific Monthly 
I 1), 346-59 

, J. B. “Proposed Studies of the 

Aspects of Rehousing Families 

Low Income,” Journal of Educa 

! Sociology, XV (January, 1942), 


-E, ARMIN A. “Suggestive Topics 
Immediate Research,” Phi Delta 
XXIV (December, 1941), 


MINER, J. B. .“"The Past Ten Years of 
Psychology in the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology,” Psycho- 
logical Review, XLVIII (November, 
1941), 552-64. 


Mowrer, E. R. “Recent Trends in Fam 
ily Research,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (August, 1941), 499-511 


PAYNE, E. GEorGE. “Need for Critical 
Research,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIV 
(December, 1941), 164-65 


Rocers, C. R. “The Psychologist’s Con 
tributions to Parent, Child, and Com- 
munity Problems,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, V1 (January—February, 
1942), 8-18 


SCHLOERB, L. J. “The Chicago Occupa- 
tional Research Program,” Occupation 
XX (January, 1942), 260-63. 


SEARS, J. B. “Educational Planning and 
the Present Emergency,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 


XXVIII (March, 1942), 161-78. 


STODDARD, G. D. “Needed Integrations 
in Child Development,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, V1 (May—June, 
1942), 140-42 


STRAYER, GEORGE D. “Looking Forward 
in Education,” Teachers College Rec 
rd, XLIII (March, 1942), 489-96 


STRAYER, GEORGE D. “Research in School 
Administration,” Phi Delta Kappan 
XXIV (December, 1941), 165-66. 


SyMONDS, P. M. “Problems Faced by 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Re- 
earch, XXXV_ (September, 1941), 
1-15. 
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B. “Trends in Teacher Edu- 
Ad ministration 


Woop, H 


cation,” Educational 
and Supervision, XXVIII (February, 
1942), 87-103. 

Works, GEorGE, and Others. “Current 


Issues in Accrediting,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XVI (January, 
1942), 313-31. A series of four arti 
cles on higher institutions—liberal arts, 
church-related, and junior colleges. 


EDUCATION 
Educa- 


CouNcIL 
Facing American 


AMERICAN ON 
Problems 
tion: A Symposium,” Educational Rec- 


ord, XXIII (July, 1942), 511-66 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION. Sug- 
gested Studies in Adult Education. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. Pp. 26. 


Il. SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES, SUMMARIES, 
AND ABSTRACTS 


AFFLeck, G. B. “Selected Bibliography 
for 1940,” Research Quarterly, XII 
(December, 1941), 785-809. Covers 


health and physical education 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. “The Dictionary 
of Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXIV (April, 1942), 316-18. 


Beats, R. A., and Bropy, L. The Lit 
erature of Adult Education. New 
York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1941. Pp. xviii + 493 


BEEBE—CENTER, J. G., and MCFARLAND, 
R. A. “Psychology in South America,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1941), 627-67. 


“Recent Discussion Re 
American 


BERNARD, L. L. 
garding Social Psychology,” 


Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (July, 
1942), 


13-28. 





[Vol. 36, N 


Beust, Nora E. School Library Adm 
istration: An Annotated Bibliogra; 
Office of Education Bulletin No 
1941. Washington: Government Pr 
ing Office, 1941. Pp. vi + 82. 


Bowers, R. V., and SHELDON, H 
“Report of the 1941 Research Cen 
(Sociology), American Sociologi 
Review, VI (August, 1941), 531— 


Boyce, MARGARET MARION. “The B 
Reviewing Adequacy of Certain Lit 
ary Journals for College Library Book 
Selection.” Unpublished Master's t! 
sis, Columbia University, 1939 


Boye, Recis Louise. “Bibliography 
Teacher Education: English, 1930-4 
Elementary English Review, XV! 
(November, 1941), 263-69, 278. 


BRICKMAN, W. W. “A Bibliography 
Recent Educational Bibliographie 
Educational Administration and Super 
vision, XXVII (October, 1941), 48 
312. 


BRUECKNER, LEO J. ‘‘Research in Edu 
tion,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIV (De 
cember, 1941), 186-88. 


BRUNER, H. B., and WIETING, C 
“Annual List of Outstanding Curri 
lum Materials,” Curriculum Jour? 


XII (October, 1941), 263-67. 


Buros, Oscar K., Editor. The Se 
Yearbook Research and Statist 
Methodology Books and Revie 


Highland Park, N. J.: Gryphon P: 
1941. Pp. xxii 383. 


BuswELt, G. T., and SHERMAN, MA 
DEL. “Selected References on Ed 
tional Psychology,” School Revieu 
(May, 1942), 381-86 








6. N f 1942} 
Adm RNEY, MABEL. “Doctoral Dissertations 
gray and Projects Relating to the Education 
No f Negroes,” Advanced School Digest, 
t Pr ; VII (February, 1942), 41-44. 

W. G. “Deliberative Committee 
H Reports of 1941,” School and Society, 
Cen LV (February 21, 1942), 199-206. 
olog 
531-4 ITELL, JACQUES, Editor. Biographical 
re Ex irectory of American Scholars. Lan- 
n Lit ter, Pa.: Science Press, 1942. Pp 
ry Bo ’ 
rs t 


AMBERS, M. M. “Doctoral Disserta- 
tions on Legal Aspects of Education,” 


aphy | and Society, LIV (November 8, 
304 $1), 422-23. 
XVI 
78. K, LELAND THEODORE. “A Study of 
lucation in Eight Popular Nonpro 
aphy ional Periodicals, 1934-1938.” Un- 
‘aphie blished Master’s thesis, Stanford 
d Sup iversity, 1940. 
), 4 
ER, ISABELLA M. Bibliography on 
: ducational Broadcasting. Chicago: 
a Edu liversity of Chicago Press, 1942 
[V (De ery . 
IX -T »/O. 
Cc} MiriAM. “Growth of Interest in 
Carri Child Care as Evidenced by Certain 
wa Women's Periodicals from 1880 to 
= 15 Unpublished Master's thesis, 
iversity of Cincinnati, 1940. Pp. 92 
Se 
“ati ALE, EDGAR, and VERNON, NORMA 
Revi Consumer Education: An Annotated 
om Pi bliography. Series I—Modern Media 
f Education, Vol. I, No. 3. Colum- 
is, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
N, M sarch, Ohio State University; and 
» Ed Columbia, Missouri: Institute for 
evieu C 


nsumer Education, Stephens College, 
411. Pp. iv + 36. 
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DoyLz, H. G. “Doctors’ Degrees in 
Modern Foreign Languages, 1940- 
1941," Modern Language Journal, 


XXV (November, 1941), 804—12. 


DupycHa, G. J., and DupycHA, MAR 
THA M. “Childhood Memories: A Re- 
view of the Literature,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XXXVIII (October, 1941), 
668-82. 


ELIASSEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, E. W. 
“Investigations of Teacher Supply and 
Demand in 1940 and 1941,” Educa 
tional Research Bulletin, XXI 
(April 15, 1942), 96-102. 


Fow kes, J. G., and Others. “School 
Plant and Equipment,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, X11 (April, 1942), 
137-254. 


FRAZIER, B. W. Education of Teachers: 
Selected Bibliography, October 1, 1935, 
to January 1, 1941. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 2, 1941. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1941 
Pp. vi + 60. 


“An Instrument 
Occupational Litera 
ture," Occupations, XX (May, 1942), 
581-85. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD. 


for Evaluating 


GARBER, WILLIAM FRANK. “A Critical 
Analysis of Research Relating to the 
Performance Test as a Measure of In- 

Unpublished Master's the- 

sis, College of the City of New York, 

1940. Pp. 115. 


telligence.”” 


Gisson, J. J. “A Critical Review of the 

Concept of Set in Contemporary Ex- 
Psychological 
(November, 


perimental Psychology,” 
Bulletin, XXXVIII 
1941), 781-817. 





Goop, CARTER V. ‘Doctors’ Theses Un HAMPEL, MARGARET Unpubli 
ler Way in Education, 1941-1942, Studies in Elementary School Eng! 


J Brn J | Education al Re ear I +] Ele mentary En, bist Revi 


Sister M. Riva. “A Crit 


Theses in School Law,” Tenth Year Selected and Annotated List of S 
j i ,; ¢.j y ° nmr 12 7 } > 
. . / Law, pp. 183-97. Ed for Research in Nursing Educat 
ited by M. M. Chambers. Washington Unpublished Master's t s Cat 
American Council on Education, 1942 University of America, 1940. St 
= DRikesoine WA bone NJ 5s F 
, : —. im inNuUursin au 1On 
yOOD, CARTER V Selected Bibli graphy ; = ait at 
! |. Po. 67 
the Methodology of Educational ' 
Research and Related Problems, 194 
2 ; HENRY, Epw » A. Editor. D 
l : ] Mr ih Edu ai nas R ry ert 7 bted hy 4; . 
r XXXV (September, 1941) r 
. “I , ; Ur es, 1940-1941. No. 8 
. % 
Y H. W. W yn ¢ 1941 
GOODENOUGH, FLORENCI | Selected X1il 142 
Reteren 1 Pr I | and Parental 
| j tery School lous HILDRETH, GE! E, id IN 
i wy S y 
ICT. > lected 2 of 
XLII (M 1942) { {9 CHI TIN! P. Sele d ete 
1 the Literature of Except 


Gray, RUTH A. Bibliograt t Resear Children,” Elementary School Jour 


Studie n Education, 1939-1940. Ot XLII (May, 1942). 688-705 
nce f Education Bulletin N 5, 1941 
Wa hington: G ernment Pr iting Of HUTSON P. W Selected Refer l 


(sRAY W > Selected References o 
“eacl ducation,” Elementary Schoo! 
Teacher E i, Ei : iawn, M. E. is Fit 
lournal, XLII (December, 1941), / 


941,” Journal of Educational R 
ear XXXV (February, 1942) JOHN ¢ Preparation of | 
tor R Educational Resear 


Unpublished Master’s thesis, D 


r 
HAGBERG, FLORENCE | Changing Or University, 1940. Pp. 73 
entations of State Education Associa 
tions as Revealed in Their Journals KEFAUVER, G. N., and Pam, R 
During 1919-1938, with Emphasis on “Selected References on the Ad: 
1929-1938 Unpublished Doctor's istration of Secondary Educati 


, 


1940. Pp. 433 1941), 704-8 








lissertati n, New York University, 5 ] R 1éu XLIX (Novem! 





{ 


N 1942) 

ubli FAUVER, G. N., and Pam, R. R. 
Engl: Selected References on the Organiza- 
aoa n of Secondary Education,” School 
$62 Review, XLIX (October, 1941), 622- 
— Woopwarp W. “An Analysis of 
sous Typewriting Theses Conducted in 
= e College of Commerce at the State 
Catl iversity of lIowa.” Unpublished 
-_ Master's thesis, State University of 
Fas lowa, 1940. 


THEROM TURNER. “Participa- 
Doct tion in the Production of the Revieu 
{mer Educational Research.” Unpublished 
ter's thesis, Duke University, 1940. 
41 154, 


J. R. “Electroencephalography 
Physiological Psychology: Evalua- 
Psy- 
(De- 


nd Statement of Problem,” 
/ Bulletin, XXXVIII 
ver, 1941), 944-75. 


E. O. “The Negro as a Subject 

University Research in 1941,” 

PACES urnal of Negro Education, XI (April, 
XL! 12), 170-84. 


E. O. “Theses and Dissertations 
‘ine Negro Education, 1941,” Journal 
Negro Education, XI (April, 1942), 
Rev: 8-208 
Octob Koos, L. V. “Selected References on 
Secondary-School Instruction,” School 
w, L (January, 1942), 61-68. 


art LAZARSFELD, P. F., and STANTON, F. N., 
D Editors. Radio Research, 1941. New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1942. 
Pp. 333 

M., and Others. “Annual Bibli- 
ography on Curriculum Making, 1941,” 
Curriculum Journal, XIII (May, 1942), 
211-14 


° Lee, J 


ucati 


ovemD 
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LINDEGREN, ALINA M. “Selected Refer- 
ences on Foreign Education,” Element- 


ary School Journal, XLII (June, 
1942), 775-88. 
LorGE, IRvING. “Research Aids: Federal 


Sources of Data,” Advanced School 
Digest, VII (February, 1942), 44—46. 
MARTENS, E.ise H., and Others. “Edu- 
of Exceptional Children and 
Review of Educa- 
(June, 1941), 


cation 
Minority Groups,” 
tional Research, XI 
247-362. 

McNetr1, ELAINE O., and Cayton, Hor- 
ACE R. “Research on the Urban Ne- 
gro,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII (September, 1941), 176-83. 

METFESSEL, MILTON, and LOVELL, Con- 
STANCE. “Recent Indi- 
vidual Correlates of Crime,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXXIX (March, 
1942), 133-64. 

MITCHELL, A. GRAEME. Pediatric Bibli- 
ography. Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. VI, No. 1. Washington: Society 
for Research in Child Deveiopment, 
National Research Council, 1941. Pp. 
vu + 119. 

Orata, Pepro [. “Recent Research 
Studies on Transfer of Training, with 
Implications for Curriculum, Guidance, 
and Personnel Work,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XI (May, 1941), 
359-78; Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXV (October, 1941), 
81-101. 


Literature on 


OraATA, Pepro T., and CooKINGHAM, 
W. B. Occupational Information and 
Guidance Bibliography, 1937-38. Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 212, 
Office of Education. Washington: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1941. Pp. 


xil + 522. 
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PorTER, Dorotuy B. “Current Litera- 
ture on Negro Education,” Journal of 
Negro Education, XI (January, 1942), 


7 ’ 


‘ 
9 ] 


LAFAYETTE. “An Anal- 
ters’ Theses Produced in the 
Education of the 
1915-1939.” 
Univer- 


PURVIS, MATTOX 
ysis of M; 
Peabody (¢ lege of 
Georgia, 

Master's thesis, 


University of 
Unpublished 
sity of Georgia, 1940 
Reavis, W. C., and Henry, N. B. “Se- 
lected References on Public-School Ad- 
Elementary School Jour- 
381-88. 


ministration, 


nal, XLII (January, 1942), 


Rem, SEERLY, and Day, Danie. D. Re 
earch in the Classroom Use of Radio. 


Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Bul- 
letin No Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1942. Pp. 32 (mimeo.). 
Runes, D. D., Editor. The Dictionary 
of Philosophy. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1942. Pp. 343. 


Russeii, J. D., and Hayes, Dorortny T. 
Selected References on Higher Edu- 
cation,” School Review, XLIX (De- 
cember, 1941), 777-86. 

A Bibliography of Mathe- 

matical Education. Forest Hills, New 

York: Stevinus Press, 1941. Pp. 144. 


SCHAFF, W. I 


Davip. Educational Research 


SEGEL, 
Studs f National Scope or Signifi- 
cance. Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1938-40, Vol. I, 


Chapter X. Washington: Government 
1941. Pp. iv + 35. 


“A Survey of Recent 
Studies in the Measurement of Per- 
sonality, Attitudes, and Interests of 
Adolescents,” Journal of General Psy- 
XXV (October, 1941), 


Printing Office, 


SNYDER, W. U 


cholog y; 
403-20 


[Vol. 36, N 


SPACHE, GEORGE. “Spelling Disabili 





Correlates, II—Factors That May Be 
Related to Spelling Disability,” Jowr- 


nal of Educational Research, XXX 
(October, 1941), 119-37. 


STEELE, REA J. “Book Reviewing Ade- 
quacy of Certain Periodicals in the 
Field of Higher Education,” Peabody 


Journal of Education, 
1942), 280-89. 


STRANG, RUTH, and Others. “Pupil Per 


sonnel, Guidance, and Counseling 
Review of Educational Research, X 
(February, 1942), 1-136. 


STUDENSKI, PAUL, and Mort, PAUL 
Centralized vs. Decentralized Gover 
ment in Relation to Democracy: RB 
view of the Arguments Advanced 
the Literature of Various Natio: 
New York: Teachers College, Colu 
bia University, 1941. Pp. viii + 


SUPER, DONALD E. “The Bernreuter P: 
sonality Inventory: A Review of R 
search,” Ps 
XXXIX (February, 1942), 94-125. 


SWENSON, E. J. Retroactive Inbibiti: 


ychological Bulletis 


XIX (March, 


A Review of the Literature. University 


of Minnesota Studies in Educati 
No. 1. Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. iv + 5° 
and HOLzING! 


SWINEFORD, FRANCES, 


K. J. “Selected References on Statis 


tics, the Theory of Test Constructic 
and Factor Analysis,” 
L (June, 1942), 456-65 


Terry, P. W. “Selected References 
the Extra-curriculum,” School Revie 
L (April, 1942), 303-9 


School Revieu 
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sRP, J. B. “Annotated Bibliography 
f Modern Language Methodology— 
m January, 1940, through June, 
il,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXV (October, November, 1941), 
775-96. 


Ud, 


MAS, M. H. A Bibliography of Jobn 
ey, 1882-1939. New York: 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 


MPSON, ANTON. “A Critique of 
Educational Periodicals,” School and 
LV (February 7, 1942), 


PE, Marjorie H. Where Can I 
A Manual of Sources for 
lucational Research. 107 W. Newell 
Syracuse, New York: The Author, 
41. Pp. 24 
W. E. “Recent Research on 
ling in the Social Studies,” Edu- 
jon, LXII (September, 1941), 


ELER, JOSEPH L., and HAWEs, MAR- 
N E. “Educational Books of 1941,” 

| and Society, LV (March 28, 
i2), 340-55. 


ITFORD, RoBEeRT H. “Evaluation of 
Certain Technical Book Reviewing 
Media as Book Selection Aids in a 

llege Technology Library.” Unpub- 

hed Master’s thesis, Columbia Uni- 

ersity, 1939 


VIKSELL, Westey. “A Procedure for 
Mastering the Basic Library Skills,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXV (September, 1941), 36-39. 
WILKINS, WILLIAM D. “Periodicals in 
Education.” Unpublished Doctor's dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, 
1941. Pp. 381. 


Wittey, R. D. “Functional Arithmetic, 
1893-1940: A Review of Typical 
Theoretical Discussion and the The- 
ory to Which It Has Led,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXII (Feb- 
ruary, 1942), 105-17. 


Witson, H. E., and Others. “The Social 
Studies,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XI (October, 1941), 419-74. 


WHIMERSBERGER, EVELYN GEORGIANA. 
“Methods of Indicating Serial Hold- 
ings in the Catalogues of College and 
University Libraries.” Unpublished 
Master's thesis, Columbia University, 
1939. 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Reference 
Books of 1938-1940. Chicago: Ameti- 
can Library Association, 1941. Pp. 106. 


Wooprow, HERBERT. “The Problem of 
General Quantitative Laws in Psy- 
chology,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXIX (January, 1942) 1-27. 


WRIGHT, VERNE. “Summary of Litera- 
ture on Social Adjustment,” American 
Sociological Review, VII (June, 1942), 
407-22. 


“Bibliography of Thomas H. Briggs, 
1915-1942,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIII (May, 1942), 625-39. 


“Educational Books of 1941,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXIV (March, 1942), 


291-96. 


“General Aspects of Instruction: Learn- 
ing, Teaching, and the Curriculum,” 
Review of Educational Research, XII 
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